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The War 


OST PEOPLE seem to be holding their 

breath these days—except those who are 
engaged in sun burning the letter V onto the most 
attractive part of their anatomy—with the feeling 
that there is not much that can be done, except to 
hope that Russia can hold out against Germany. 
The fact that she has held out thus far has been 
most cheering. It has even brought about some 
minor changes of heart among those who are 
clustered on the sidelines. Those who based their 
estimates of Russian military strength on the open- 
ing phases of the Finnish campaign, (for it has 
now become evident that that was but one campaign 
in the preliminary alignment of sides for the pres- 
ent conflict), have had to revise their opinions and 
draw attention to the difference between a war of 
attack and one of defense. 


At the moment of writing the Russians seem to 
have brought the German advance to a standstill 
for the second time. Just how much of the present 
halt is due to the necessary work of consolidating 
German gains is not easy to discover but it does 
seem as if the attack had become bogged down, 
temporarily at least. In fact the spirit of the Russ- 
ian resistance to the German attack has provided 
the first real set-back on a large scale that the 
Germans have had to date. 


Among other advantages which have accrued to 
the Allied cause from this diversion of German 
effort, it has allowed Britain to complete the 
unpleasant but necessary job of taking over Syria 
and putting its defenses into the best possible shape 
to resist attack. It has greatly lessened the threat 
to Egypt from Libya, and may even provide an 
opportunity for the British to resume the offensive 
on this front. Indeed, this is the only front on 
Which at the present time it would appear sensible 
for the British to engage in military land action. 
There are some who suggest that an expeditionary 
force should be sent to the continent, but even at the 
Present rate of production of British war materials 
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that would seem more in the nature of a gesture 
than a genuine threat, until the outlines of the 
Russian-German struggle become more clearly 
drawn. 


Japan’s new interest in the welfare of French 
Indo-China would seem at first blush to be no more 
than a gesture on behalf of Germany to distract the 
attention of Britain and the United States. It 
seems unlikely that Japan will attempt any large 
adventure until Germany is more clearly the master 
in Russia. 


Washington 


T SEEMS PROBABLE that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
increasing habit of working in the dark, some 
of which may be necessary for military reasons, as 
in the case of sending troops to Iceland, has had the 
unhappy result of making the American people feel 
less personally responsible for the course of events. 
During the past months it has become evident that 
the American public is beginning to feel that Mr. 
Roosevelt will find the means to do whatever he 
considers necessary, with, or without the aid of 
Congress. As a consequence both Congress and the 
people seem to regard it as their chief duty to see 
that he doesn’t do too much. This is not to imply 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s policy to date is disapproved 
of, on the contrary, but there is very little oppor- 
tunity to express approval of the largely unknown, 
and only acquiescence seems to be sought. 


In short this distinction between acquiescence 
and approval is what is alarming in the present 
situation. A strong public opinion capable of 
advocating determined action can only be created 
if people have to make decisions themselves, not if 
they merely have to acquiesce in the decisions of 
others. That is why the present tendency on the 
part of President Roosevelt seems to play right 
into the hands of Senator Wheeler and the isola- 
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tionists. That is why Senator Wheeler could 
challenge President Roosevelt at the time of the 
Iceland issue to try congress out on a declaration 
of war. The challenge itself was of no great 
importance as it is doubtful if Mr. Roosevelt wants 
to declare war at the present time any more than 
Senator Wheeler does, but the senator is shrewd 
enough to know that as long as Mr. Roosevelt 
carries most of the responsibility for action, con- 
gress and the public are becoming less and less 
willing or equipped to share in that responsibility. 


So far as the American public is concerned, while 
it is still strongly opposed to launching itself into a 
“shooting war” it is by no means in favor of the 
position adopted by the Wheeler-Lindbergh faction, 
and the only way by which it will ever come to the 
point of declaring war, if that is necessary, is by 
seeing that step as the necessary consequence of a 
course of action which has their approval as being 
their own and not merely their acquiescence as 
being the president’s. 


Congress on the other hand seems relieved that 
it hasn’t got to make up its mind, and seems to 
enjoy the position of being able to criticize what is 
generally recognized as being necessary. However, 
unless the president soon dumps some responsibil- 
ity into the lap of congress, which it can’t fob off, 
or mishandle as it did the tax bill, in order to create 
congressional champions for his policy, an increas- 
ing number of acquiescents may well become active 
isolationists. That is unless Japan starts some- 
thing. American opinion seems determined enough 
on that subject. 


Wheat and Oil 


HAT THIS COUNTRY needs apparently is 

not so much a good five cent cigar as a good 
wheat burning automobile. At least that is what 
the present combined wheat and oil problems seem 
to suggest. With the wheat harvest just coming 
into view, to add to the largest carryover on record, 
estimated at 500 million bushels or more (about 
equal to that of Australia, Argentina and the U.S. 
combined) neither price nor crop prospects look 
particularly bright. The crops seem to have been 
damaged by the recent western heat waves and the 
guaranteed price by the wheat board is limited to 
230 million bushels so the outlook for the western 
farmer is poor. There does not seem to be any 
solution to this problem under our present set up, 
until these staggering carryovers have been re- 
duced. It is to be supposed that the Canadian 
government has already offered to supply Soviet 
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Russia with whatever wheat she might need for the 
coming year, in order that the Russians can take 
all precautions necessary to see that the wheat crop 
of the Ukraine does not fall into German hands, 


If those people, who have long foreseen the 
necessity for a planned economy, have long been 
depressed by the fumbling effort of Ottawa to apply 
makeshift remedies to such sore spots as wheat 
production in the Canadian economy, they can at 
least enjoy a smile at the comedy of the present 
gasoline regulations. Rationing, of course, must 
come. A job of planning will have to be done and 
the present “back and fill” tactics merely draw 
attention to a reluctance to undertake the job. They 
also draw attention to the fact that people who 
believe in non-planning do not make good planners, 
If these regulations were drawn up to prepare the 
public for rationing, they are too late. The public 
is prepared and willing to codperate, but the pres- 
ent regulations call for a degree of self-restraint 
which is impossible to achieve and silly to ask for, 
The public regards it as the government’s job (and 
not the private citizen’s) to make the government’s 
will effective. 


Cost of Living Bonus 


HEN THE MINISTER OF LABOR declared 
himself in favor of granting the cost of liv- 
ing bonus to all railway employees, not only to those 
earning $25 a week or less; and when he announced 
an amendment or order in council 7440 which vir- 
tually ensures that all wage earners would receive 
it for the asking, he frightened many people who 
still believe that wars are won by money out of 
their wits. 


The employing groups are on the whole vely 
shocked: they shake their heads and murmur sagely 
about starting the spiral of inflation and about the 
lack of patriotism of the workers who thus increase 
the cost of the war effort. On the first count we 
may remark that inflation should properly be 
stopped at the other end, by stringent control of 
prices and profits, and by progressive taxation. As 
for patriotism, the real “cost” of the war is in goods 
and services, the amount of wages given to aly 
particular group merely decides what portion of the 
available goods they are entitled to—it has no more 
effect on the “cost” of the war than the man in the 
moon. 


Finally, do not let us forget that the bonus may 
well be a boon to the employers who can thus side 
track, at comparatively little cost, the demand for 
increased wages that was coming in any case. 
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Patriotism 
Limited or Unlimited 


realization in many quarters in Canada of the 

nature of the real issues at stake in this 
war, but that realization has not yet apparently 
reached those groups who are most vocal on the 
‘necessity for doing something.’ The daily press 
and the professional patriots still seem more 
impressed with the importance of repeating barren 
clichés which have remained tucked away in the 
recesses of their ear since 1918, than with trying to 
estimate a proper course of action for 1941. The 
results of the enlistment campaign, it has been 
said, indicate that the Canadian people are apathe- 
tic to the war—and this despite the fact that the 
campaign was successful—though, of course, it is 
still going on. It is more likely that the Canadian 
people are confused (which could be mistaken for 
apathy) by the continuation of a so-called 
successful campaign; promoted by the techniques 
of a bygone age. It would seem very likely that 
the intelligence of the Canadian people is being 
seriously underestimated, that what they want is 
not merely to be told what their part is in this war, 
but rather more exact knowledge of the specifica- 
tions for the job in hand; so they can choose the 
part they are to play. It is difficult not to be 
apathetic for example, about this conscription 
issue which some of the press and most of the 
patriots are so vocal about, and which Mr. King 
buried so unconvincingly out in the west. Perhaps 
conscription might be advisable, even necessary, 
but what kind of conscription should it be, and 
wherein different from the brand which Mr. King 
has already instituted. The truth of the matter is 
that again all that they had in mind was a resurrec- 
tion of the last war, and that kind was no good 
even then. 


Again we are led to believe by the same kind of 
unreflecting vocalist that the present drive of 
labor towards organization, higher pay and better 
working conditions constitutes a serious threat to 
the effectiveness of the war effort. Labor, it is 
pointed out, must make sacrifices. Certainly labor 
must make sacrifices, as all Canadians must make 
sacrifices, but that is labor’s problem and the old 
guard press might begin making its sacrifices by 
refraining as much as possible from trying to 
create the feeling that labor’s aspirations are of 
their very nature unpatriotic. Incidentally the real 
Sacrifice involved in using up the physical capital 
of your working life in longer working hours is 
one for which it is not easy to find an equivalent in 
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terms of doing without gallons of gasoline or not 
buying a new car. 

On the other hand there has been no very notice- 
able agitation for a campaign of general sacrifice, 
of genuine reduction of consumption. For example, 
last spring, when the government wanted to 
restrict the buying of new cars, and imposed a 
fairly heavy penalty tax towards that end, there 
was no press campaign to point out how unpatrio- 
tic it would be to buy a new car, when the needs of 
war production demanded that we reduce consump- 
tion drastically. Nor is there at the present time 
any move on the part of the press to advise their 
readers to disregard the alluring advertising which 
they carry and which certainly promotes much of 
the buying of consumption goods, which in the 
national interest should be much curtailed. 


The fact is that most of our press and patriots 
have not kept their patriotism in good repair. 
They are away behind the majority of the citizens 
of Canada in recognizing what patriotism demands 
today, and for this reason they are in no position to 
give a lead to the country. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that they find the Canadian 
citizenry apathetic to their out-of-date appeals, if 
not angry at their lack of understanding. 

Patriotism, as we understand it, is being proud 
of the best traditions of the society to which you 
belong. It is the practice of keeping alive those 
traditions and adapting them to the needs of the 
present. It does not imply overlooking the weak- 
nesses of that society or of being unaware of the 
value of traditions other than its own. It is a 
commonplace among British peoples, annually 
extolled by press and from platform, that the para- 
mount tradition of our society has been the develop- 
ment of the art of government by and for a free 
people. This is not to say, of course, that the 
British system of government has been, as the 
Duke of Wellington thought it in his day, perfect. 
It is not even to say that it has been, from an 
objective, or God’s eye point of view, either 
equitable, or just, but it is claimed for it that, 
relatively, and among man-made societies, it has in 
the past functioned to better effect, more consis- 
tently, than any other in modern times. It was 
flexible and could yield to change, when change 
was necessary. British countries were and still are 
the haven of political exiles from more oppressive 
forms of government. To this particular tradition 
we owe, of course, the measure of political demo- 
cracy which we now have. 

It is worth noting, at this point, what happened 
in Britain between wars. It became evident to 
members of all parties in Great Britain at the time 
of the rejection of the Chamberlain government, 
that the patriots of that country had shamefully 
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neglected to keep their proudest tradition abreast 
of the needs of the century, with the result that, 
even in the midst of perhaps the most crucial war 
of their history, a thorough-going social and 
political readjustment has had to be carried on at 
the same time. That social and political readjust- 
ment is at the present time going on, too slowly 
perhaps for some of us, because the British people 
recognize clearly that unless their society can be 
revitalized by the energy of those who have hitherto 
been restricted from sharing the country’s responsi- 
bilities, Britain can hardly hope for that efficiency 
which alone can lead to victory. The appalling 
sterility of the British ruling class during the years 
from 1918 to 1938 is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the writings of Sir Robert Vansittart and 
Sir Neville Henderson. If corroboration were 
needed by an outsider, Ambassador Dodd’s Berlin 
diary would provide it. The time, however, is too 
late for mere recrimination and the British people 
have set about trying to remedy that sterility by 
a broadening of the basis of their democracy. If 
they can get on to the statute books the preliminary 
measures for the establishment of a real economic 
democracy, it seems possible that Great Britain 
will find within herself sufficiently vital resources 
not only to win the war but to solve the problems 
which a new peace will present. 

When we turn from Great Britain to Canada we 
turn from a country which at least seems to be 
trying to do away with privilege for the renewal 
of its strength, to a country in which privilege, 
only recently established, seems almost exclusively 
concerned with maintaining its position. It would 
be unfair to say that the privileged groups in 
Canada are not interested in winning the war. 
They are, but unfortunately, they hear only the 
echo of their own voice in the daily press, and 
appear unaware of how little that voice reflects 
Canadian opinion as a whole. The mass of the 
Canadian people refuse to believe that the attitude 
of the large newspapers represents reality, and 
yet they have no effective voice of theirown. That 
accounts for some measure of seeming apathy. 

It is, of course, notorious that the Canadian 
government depends on outside pressure for its 
internal energy, and it is therefore doubly 
important that the pressure be that of the whole 
Canadian people. 

If, therefore, the press, and those who can 
command the columns of the press of Canada, wish 
to make a real contribution to the war, let them 
stop attacking labor, French Canada, and the 
‘average citizen’ for apathy or unpatriotic action, 
and advocate a national policy which will win the 
support of the average citizen. For example, if 
they wish to stimulate recruiting, let them apply 
pressure on the government to ensure that soldiers 
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will not return to the kind of barren life which 
most of them faced in the last ten years. If they 
wish people to fight for democracy, let them advo- 
cate the implementation of economic democracy, 
Let them, concretely, and just for a start, under- 
take to put on the statute books such of the recom. 
mendations of the Sirois commission as they can 
approve. Democracy still remains the ideal of 
human government. It was towards this ideal that 
the finest tradition of our peoples, the art of 
government, evolved. True patriotism demands 
that we keep our traditions developing with the 
times. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


URING the period under review, the following cases 

have been noted. Charged with defacing a notice in 
connection with the recent blackout in Toronto, a citizen 
was acquitted, as he stated the sign was only wanted as 
a souvenir. Four convictions have been made on charges 
of having made remarks prejudicial to the safety of the 
state, while one man so charged was acquitted. Two 
charges of distributing Communist literature have been 
laid. One conviction and one acquittal resulted. One 
conviction for having Communist literature was reversed 
on appeal. Two convictions were registered for possession 
of literature published by Jehovah’s Witnesses, and two 
for continuing to be members of that organization. One 
conviction was made for failure to give notice of change 
of *address, as required by the regulations concerning 
National Registration. {A problem of considerable mag- 
nitude was presented to the R.C.M.P. recently when some 
three tons of literature, alleged to be published by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, were discovered in a barn near 
Hamilton, Ont. A five ton truck was finally obtained 
and the loot carted off for examination. JG. R. Gillet, 
president of the “Ligues des Patriotes de Quebec,” a 
nationalist organization believed to have anti-British 
sentiments, was recently arrested and is believed to be 
headed for an internment camp. §Another recent internee 
is C. S. Jackson, vice-president of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers’ Union, a C.I.O. affiliate. At 
the time of his arrest, charges had already been laid 
against him in the Toronto police court, but “because of 
his subversive activities in organizing strikes” it was 
decided to intern him without waiting for the decision of 
the court. {The release of James and Leonard Frances- 
chini from internment has provoked widespread dis- 
cussion in the press. The findings of the appeal “com- 
mittee” concerning the case of James Franceschini have 
never been made public, but release was ordered on 
“compassionate grounds” when he was recently found 
to be suffering from cancer in an advanced stage. Leon- 
ard Franceschini was released on the recommendation of 
an appeal committee, having been under internment since 
September, 1940. {Steps have been taken to implement 
the recommendations of the committee of the House of 
Commons concerned with the D. of C. Regulations. No 
announcement of the composition of the new three-man 
appeal tribunals has yet been made. {J. W. Dafoe, editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, was recently reported to have 
stated in a speech at Queen’s University, Kingston, that 
there was no real danger to civil liberties in Canada when 
the administration of laws which lead to internment aré 
in the hands of men like Premier King and Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, minister of justice. 
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HEN RADIO BECAME a medium of 
W information, it was presumed to have 

two important advantages over its hoary 
rival, the press. 

One of these was speed. Radio, bringing news 
direct from source to listener at the very instant 
the news was born, would, it was thought, eliminate 
the delays inseparable from transforming it into 
the printed word and delivering it to the reader. 

The second supposed advantage was just as solid, 
though less easy to describe. It had long been 
realized that the press, in spite of its diversity, had 
enjoyed a monopoly in news dissemination, and that 
the modern method of newsgathering through 
interlocking press associations controlled by pub- 
lishers had at least some of the evils of all monopo- 
lies centred in the hands of profit-seeking owners. 
The bonds of interest which had grown up between 
the modern industrialized press and the rest of the 
business world led the common man to look with a 
slightly jaundiced eye upon what he read in his 
daily paper. Radio, it was thought, by establishing 
its own system of newsgathering, would provide a 
healthy rivalry, which might have a purifying 
influence on the dissemination of news. 

But alas for the hopes of common mortals! 
What happened was that the press, scenting almost, 
but not quite too late, the potential menace of this 
new creation, proceeded by a process of encircle- 
ment and infiltration, not unaccompanied by a 
subtle use of threat, to keep the sprawling giant 
from exerting his power, either benevolently or for 
the possible destruction of the swarming pygmies 
binding him to the earth. In the field of news, 
radio today is in almost complete thrall to the 
publishers, and any advantages it might have 
possessed over its competitor have been prevented 
from showing their heads. 

The technique which the press has used to attain 
this consummation is to offer its news free to radio. 
On the side of radio, this was plainly selling its 
birthright for a mess of pottage; for the press, the 
transaction had the merit of seeming at first glance 
like a gesture of unparalleled magnanimity. 

In the United States, where radio is privately 
Owned and managed, though under government 
regulation, the radio interests were uneasily aware 
of what they were signing away. When the big 
chains were established, they made tentative moves 
to set up independent newsgathering systems. But 
the one thing the chains were afraid of was a 
demand for government ownership of radio. It 
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required no more than a gentle hint from the 
publishers that the press might be persuaded to 
throw its influence into a campaign aimed at the 
“nationalization” of radio, to induce the radio 
interests to pull in their horns. So the Press-Radio 
Bureau was formed, and the three big press 
associations undertook to place all their domestic 
and world news at the disposal of radio free of 
charge—provided the chains confined themselves 
to this pool and discontinued their attempts to set 
up newsgathering machinery of their own. 

The radio chains threw up the sponge. They 
continued to place a few “eyewitness” reporters at 
strategic points, and to engage commentators to 
comment on the news they received from the press 
associations; but the publishers were left in 
virtually uncontested enjoyment of their ancient 
monopoly. After all, they had a good case. Had 
they not expended millions of dollars in building 
up their expensive organizations, some codperative, 
some operated for profit, to gather the news of the 
world for their readers? Could they afford to 
have their investment jeopardized by this upstart, 
who might conceivably, like Frankenstein’s mons- 
ter, get out of hand and wipe the fourth estate 
right off the map? And could they be regarded 
as anything but big-hearted in actually offering to 
share their monopoly with radio by placing at its 
disposal all their news—for nothing? 

It is true that the publishers’ ideas of the func- 
tion of broadcast news differed somewhat from 
that of the radio stations and the public. The 
latter looked to radio to supply more immediate and 
more authentic. news, and news that was less 
suspect of subtle bias. The publishers, on the 
other hand, conceived of radio news as being 
something to whet the appetite of the listener for 
his daily paper, not to take his appetite away. And 
as long as the publishers could retain more or less 
control over what news went out by radio, there 
was at least a chance of their conception of radio 
news prevailing. 

It is true that there have lately been signs of 
rebellion on the part of the United States radio 
chains. The selling of news by the press associa- 
tions for advertising sponsorship on the radio (a 
practice to which even the august Associated Press 
had ultimately to succumb) was brought about by 
the radio listener’s growing appetite for broadcast 
news. It destroyed any individuality the news 
coming over the radio chains on a “sustaining” 
basis might have, since all this news came from 
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the same three press associations. There was one 
exception. An organization called Transradio 
Press had sprung up, formed by ex-officials of the 
United Press news agency, and was supplying to 
radio stations news gathered by its own correspond- 
ents quite independently of the press associations. 
This service was “bright and interesting,’ and 
devised specifically and solely for broadcasting. 
People were lapping it up, and it was proving a 
formidable rival both of the network news of the 
chains and the same news sold to private stations 
by the press associations separately. 

All these things resulted, about a couple of years 
ago, in the dissolution of the press-radio bureau. 
The chains reverted to the practice of buying their 
news independently from the press associations— 
and to pushing their “eyewitness” reporting farther 
and farther afield. It was this “eyewitness” 
reporting that proved so valuable to North Ameri- 
can radio listeners immediately prior to and after 
the outbreak of World War II, and has continued 
to be a boon at moments of crisis. It has demon- 
strated that radio can outstrip the press in speed. 
It has even proven that the press associations can 
be outdone in enterprise. Recently the newspapers 
have had on numerous occasions to credit “scoops” 
to the correspondents of the radio chains, and the 
press associations and some metropolitan news- 
papers now employ a “monitor” staff to listen for 
news over the air. 

Thus has been given a sort of promise of that 
healthy rivalry in newsgathering between the press 
and the radio which might come to flower if it 
were not for the watchful jealousy of the older 
medium. It is abortive because in the first place 
the radio interests in the United States still fear a 
popular demand for government ownership of 
radio, and the publishers hold that club in unstable 
equilibrium. The fires of jealousy have been fed 
by the increasing share of the advertiser’s dollar 
that radio has been taking away from the news- 
papers. Radio in the United States cannot afford 
to play with fire. And after all, world newsgather- 
ing is a costly undertaking. The public may want 
faster, more authentic and less biassed news, but 
the broadcasting company has to balance the 
prestige which such an independent radio news 
service would bring it against the cost in dollars 
and cents—since it has to show a profit on opera- 
tions. How much better to play ball with the 
publishers, and not encroach too much on their 
domain at the risk of a heavy financial loss to 
oneself ! 

In Great Britain, where radio is a government 
monopoly, the radio news problem has other 
aspects. There are different reasons for placating 
the publishers where it is easy to accuse radio 
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“the mouth-piece of the 
government” or of spending public money too 


authorities of being 


lavishly. Also, where the most powerful press 
association, although privately owned and man. 
aged, is so thoroughly British in tradition and 
sentiment as is Reuters, why should one bother to 
set up an independent newsgathering system at 
enormous expense? But the result may be that 
Canadians, who are fed generous doses of BBC 
news through the CBC, tend to regard this news 
as giving a valuable indication of official view- 
points in Great Britain rather than as being the 
kind of objective account of affairs for which 
everyone yearns these days. As for the other 
European “news” casts, of course, they can only 
be regarded as part of government machinery for 
waging war or trying to keep out of it. 

In Canada, we have a combination of public and 
private ownership of radio, though all radio 
stations are under control of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, which used to be considered a 
body entirely removed from any possible govern- 
ment influence. Yet nowhere is radio, in its role of 
news disseminator, so completely one with the press. 

When the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission was established the publishers, through 
their codperative news organization, The Canadian 
Press, at once offered all their Canadian and world 
news free of charge to the commission for broad- 
casting—in homeopathic doses and at carefully 
specified times. This decision was not reached 
without bitter controversy in the publishers’ own 
ranks, one proprietor of a metropolitan daily going 
so far as to say that if he had his way all broad- 
casting of news would be banned. But, responding 
to a public demand for broadcast news, the private 
stations were buying a news service from the 
United States agencies—and many were buying it 
from Transradio Press, which, as noted above, was 
operating without benefit of the newspaper pub- 
lishers. So, at the instigation of the publishers’ 
own radio committee, wiser counsels prevailed, and 
the “free deal” with the CRBC was consummated. 
In return for free news, the commission promised 
to “protect the rights” of the Canadian Press 
in the news, and announced that it would look 
with a stern eye on the pirating of CP news 
by private stations. It couldn’t very well forbid 
private stations to buy other news services, but to 
do so they had to obtain special permission. The 
private stations were still powerful enough to make 
the “permission” practically automatic. And some 
of the publishers who owned or operated radio 
stations, denied permission to use CP news on 4 
more generous basis, were buying these outside 
services themselves. 

As a result of growing competition from the 
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private stations, who were offering a more frequent 
news service under advertiser sponsorship, the 
Canadian Press was gradually compelled to relax 
the restrictions upon the broadcasting of its news 
by member publishers. From time to time it 
sought to retain control of the situation by increas- 
ing the length and frequency of the news bulletins 
supplied to the CRBC for network emission and 
then tightening up on its own members. But the 
CRBC was only operating its networks for a short 
period each day, whereas the private station could 
put out its news at any time of the day or night. 

By the time the Canadian Broadcastng Corpora- 
ton succeeded the old CRBC and began to operate 
on a 16-hour basis, the situation had become acute. 
It was evident to the publishers that in order to 
obtain concessions which would preserve as much 
as possible the pre-eminence of the press in the 
news field they must offer the public network 
authorities a better service. The béte noire was 
Transradio, which was improving its service so 
much and extending its patronage so extensively in 
Canada that it was beginning to make the 
publishers a little red in the face. So the Canadian 
Press renewed its “free offer’ to the CBC for 
network emission, and provided for an extension 
of the service to private stations at the cost of 
teletype transmission only. As a result of this, the 
CBC was induced to issue regulations carefully 
prescribing the hours of emission, so that the 
listener’s appetite for his morning or evening 
paper would be spoiled neither by too great copious- 
ness nor by priority in time. The Canadian Press 
would have liked to see all news on the air 
restricted to what it supplied, but there was a limit 
to the corporation’s complaisancy, and this idea had 
to be abandoned. 


By 1939, even the Associated Press (from which 
the Canadian Press obtains all its United States 
and most of its extra-North American news) had 
succumbed to the “wave of the future,” and was 
allowing its members who owned radio stations 
the unrestricted use of its news for broadcasting. 
United Press, International News Service, and 
Transradio Press were selling news more extensive- 
ly than ever to private stations both in the United 
States and Canada. The Canadian Press was 
getting a bit fed up, though it was far from 
abandoning its ambition to control broadcast news 
as fully as possible. The expense of preparing 
radio bulletins for the CBC was a pain in the 
neck, although it had been well worth while as 
long as it was possible by so doing to cramp the 
style of its rivals—particularly Transradio Press. 
So, an agreement was made with the CBC whereby 
the Canadian Press placed all its news as heretofore 
at the disposal of the corporation, but was paid a 
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fee of $20,000 per annum for preparing the bulle- 
tins, which were now made more extensively 
available to private stations on a cost-of-transmis- 
sion basis. 

In all this, be it noted, the publishers, through 
their organization, the Canadian Press, had a long 
distance objective. This was to forestall any move 
by the CBC to set up its own newsgathering 
machinery (which it is empowered to do under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act), a development which 
would constitute a really serious threat to the 
newspapers. True, the expense of such an under- 
taking made it a very remote possibility. Still, 
other things could happen. The CBC might decide 
to buy its news service from outside sources—such 
as the hated Transradio Press, or the United Press 
(which the CP hates almost as much). Thus it 
was eminently good business for the publishers to 
offer their news for nothing—especially if by so 
doing they could engender in the radio authorities 
a tenderness for their interests strong enough to 
keep the radio news service from encroaching too 
much on their preserve by frequency and time of 
emission. 

Whether the CBC began to feel that it was 
paying through the nose for “editorial services” on 
the bulletins, or whether it felt that the CBC-CP 
link-up had begun to appear suspect in the public 
eye, it decided towards the end of 1940 (that is, 
as the war entered its second year) to set up its 
own news bureaus and prepare its own news 
bulletins. It announced that it would draw its 
news from “the best available sources’”—which 
turned out to be the Canadian Press and the 
British United Press. The latter, a commercially 
operated general news agency controlled in 
Canada, derives most of its world news from the 
United Press, the United States agency. Many of 
the larger Canadian dailies buy the BUP-UP ser- 
vice as a supplement to the CP service (most CP 
world news coming, as noted, from the Associated 
Press). The superficially astonishing fact is that 
not only the Canadian Press, but the British United 
Press as well, promptly undertook to supply the 
CBC with their complete news service free of 
charge, in spite of the fact that BUP-UP had been 
selling its news to private radio stations for years, 
and CP had recently decided to do likewise, follow- 
ing the lead of AP in the States. 


The fact remains astonishing until it is noted 
that Transradio Press does not figure among the 
“best available” sources from which the CBC had 
decided to draw its news. It is unlikely that 
Transradio Press would offer its service to the 
CBC for nothing; and the fact that the corporation 
gets two other news services free of charge is good 
apparent reason for not paying out money for a 
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third. Many private stations, however, still want 
the Transradio service, which they have been buy- 
ing for some time, in spite of the fact that they can 
now get the new CBC-CP-BUP service for the 
cost of teletype transmission. Whether for sus- 
taining or advertiser-sponsorship purposes, they 
like to have some alternative to the news that goes 
out over the CBC network—and so do their 
listeners. They can still buy it—by getting special 
permission from the CBC. 


About the time the CBC set up its “own” news 
service (Jan. 1, 1941), there were persistent 
rumors that after the expiring of existing contracts 
Transradio would not be regarded as an “approved” 
service, and private stations would consequently 
be denied the privilege of buying it. This followed 
a smear campaign in the press of both the United 
States and Canada against Transradio, which 
finally resulted in Transradio being dragged before 
the Dies committee in the latter country, and in 
which the attempt was made to link Transradio 
with Transocean News Service, the Nazi propa- 
ganda organization recently suppressed by Wash- 
ington. So far as the writer is aware, these 
charges were never substantiated. Certainly the 
CBC, after questions had been asked in parliament 
and it had held its own investigation, gave Trans- 
radio a clean bill. The attempt to “pin something” 
on Transradio Press, if it did not originate with, 
was certainly encouraged by, the press of both 
countries—for Transradio is hated just as cordially 
by publishers across the line as by those in Canada. 
Conversely, it seems likely that pressure from the 
private broadcasting stations in Canada may have 
had a good deal to do with the “clearance” given 
Transradio by the CBC. Nevertheless, it may 
require further pressure by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters (the private station owners’ 
organization) to secure continued “recognition” of 
Transradio and hence the use of this rival service 
by Canadian broadcasters. 


Thus, while it might appear that the publishers 
have been waging a losing battle for complete 
control of news over the air in Canada, since the 
CBC now prepares its own bulletins, the fact 
remains that all network news is still the same 
news (in abbreviated form) that appears in the 
newspapers, and that by virtue of the fact that 
the CBC obtains all this news free of charge, there 
rests upon it a strong moral obligation to see that 
news on the air is of such a character and is timed 
in such a way that it will not anticipate or replace 
the news in the daily press. There are those who 
maintain that eating proves the news pudding to 
be full of prunes. In Toronto, for instance, the 
main noon and evening emissions of CBC news 
seldom include anything that cannot be read simul- 
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taneously in the noon and “home” editions of the 
afternoon papers respectively, published prior to 
these hours, and the eleven o’clock evening emis. 
sion includes nothing that cannot be read in the 
morning paper—which appears on the street 
around 10.30 p.m. Only on Sunday mornings and 
afternoons does radio get a “break.” 


So far as private stations are concerned, it 
appears that the fight is still being waged over 
whether they shall be permitted to carry an 
independent news service, timed as they see fit, 
as an offset to the only other radio news available 
for broadcasting in Canada—that is, the press 
association news, either as prepared by the CBC 
itself or individually by the CP or BUP. But it is 
only the more enterprising of the private stations, 
perhaps under pressure from advertisers who want 
to sponsor a newscast, that are likely to put up 
much of a fight, since, except for the trifling cost 
of teletype transmission, they can have the full 
CBC-CP-BUP service gratis for “sustaining” 
purposes. 

This liaison between press and radio in the 
news field has resulted in Canadians being forced 
to tune in United States stations when they want 
either non-newspaper “eyewitness” accounts of 
what is going on in the big world, or ordinary 
spet news that is not merely what they have 
already seen in the press. The Canadian newscasts 
have become more and more conformable to the 
publisher’s dream of what they should be—a brief 
digest of yesterday’s news designed for the 
explorer snowbound in the Arctic wastes, far 
enough away not to be a customer for what the 
publisher has to sell. If you live in a town, or 
even near a town, you can always “read it in your 
daily paper.” 

Is there any remedy for this situation? There 
is a partial remedy. Pending the time when the 
CBC may be in a position to set up its own news- 
gathering machinery, let the corporation stop 
making “free deals” and buy its news from “the 
best available sources.” It would thus rid itself 
of any moral obligation or gentleman’s agreement 
to compete as little as possible with the newspapers. 
Let it then make up its own bulletins as at present, 
and add to these (perhaps on an exchange basis) 
the best “eyewitness” reporting of the United 
States chains, thus linking up with radio in the 
United States in the latter’s laudable effort to e&- 
tablish a healthy rivalry with the press associations. 
Let the CBC then determine for itself the frequency 
and times of emission, freed from any necessity t0 
consider the interests or feelings of the publishers, 
and actuated only by the desire to give radi 
listeners the most complete, authentic and unbiassed 
information on world events as promptly as possible. 
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Then radio in Canada will have a chance really to 
test its potentialities as a disseminator of news, 
without fear or favor, in the interests of the 


public. As for the press, if it is really interested in 
the common good it should welcome such a stimulat- 
ting rivalry. 


Labor Conciliation and the 
Government 


G. M. A. Grube 


esting developments in labor relations but, 

I fear, no great change in the government’s 
attitude—it can scarcely be termed a_ policy— 
towards labor disputes. The much needed speedup 
of procedure has not taken place; instead, there 
has been a very doubtful amendment to the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, a more welcome 
amendment of order in council 7440, and the 
establishment of an Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Commission which may well lead to further 
delays. Although in some instances the minister 
of labor has been driven to change to labor’s ad- 
vantage the stand he once seemed to take; in other 
cases, e.g. at the National Steel Car in Hamilton, 
the government’s attitude has changed for the 
worse. The whole record reads like a sorry tale 


R ECENT EVENTS have brought some inter- 


of opportunism, inconsequences, subterfuges and 


timidities, without any clear and consistent policy, 
unless it be that of being pushed as far as cannot 
be avoided—but no further—and putting as many 
obstacles in the way of the rapid development of 
collective bargaining as possible. 

Yet it seems clear that such gains as have been 
made were facilitated by the existence of concilia- 
tion machinery, weak and dilatory as that is. In 
spite of the composition of conciliation boards— 
one member nominated by the employers, one by 
the union, and a chairman usually appointed by 
the government—there have been, in the last 18 
months, quite a high proportion of unanimous 
reports, even if the findings have frequently been 
ignored by the employer. However, the publicity 
obtained has been of some benefit to the workers 
whose chief handicap is that the ordinary avenues 
of publicity are so often closed to them. If one 
believes, as I do, that in almost every case the 
union’s demands are fair and reasonable, such 
publicity is of some value. The obscurantist 
employer cannot, at least, fix everything behind 
the scenes, and when he must appear in public he 
can sometimes be shamed into a more reasonable 
frame of mind. Moreover, conciliation boards are 
@ means of bringing the parties together at 
hearings, and that sometimes makes negotiations 
easier. If only public opinion could be properly 
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awakened, conciliation machinery could be of 
immense value. 

Besides, in many cases, findings have been 
incorporated in new agreements, and_ strikes 
avoided with some gain at least to the workers 
concerned. Those whose very natural irritation 
at unnecessary delays and governmental drift (an 
impatience I fully share) leads them to condemn 
the whole machinery as a useless sham, have not 
taken the trouble to study the records. Improve- 
ments are urgently needed, but to scrap the whole 
process now would be to throw away a very useful 
if blunted weapon in the fight for social justice. 


THE BALLOT 


Labor’s record, especially where union organiza- 
tion was strong and effective, and the record of 
labor’s representatives on the boards, is one of 
considerable patience and reasonableness. Union 
recognition remains the central issue, but some 
hesitating steps towards its achievement have been 
taken with the extension of the act, at the outbreak 
of war, into the wider industrial sphere where 
unionization is still very much a matter of process. 
Some effective and practical means had to be sup- 
plied to deal with disputes arising out of the refusal 
of the employer to deal with the union. As a result, 
there is gradually being established the practice of 
plant ballots under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of labor to decide the issue of union recogni- 
tion. Utilizing section 39 of the I.D.I.A., under 
which members of a conciliation board have the 
right to enter the plant and to ask without inter- 
ference any questions they deem necessary to their 
investigation or to deputize someone else to do so 
on their behalf, boards of conciliation have ordered 
votes when managements have continued to chal- 
lenge the assertion of the trade union that it 
represents the workers concerned. A_ recent 
instance and in the ensuing events perhaps the most 
notable, is that of the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion in Hamilton, where the union’s claim that it 


‘represented the men was challenged. In all ballots 


to date the results have confirmed the men’s claim. 
Similar ballots are, of course, regularly ordered in 
the United States under the Wagner Act. It is 
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difficult to see what other, let alone what better, 
means could be found to ascertain the facts. 

It is, however, typical of the instinctive opposi- 
tion to trade union development which character- 
izes government circles that Mr. Justice McTague, 
who is the minister’s chief adviser in reviewing 
conciliation awards, should see in such a simple and 
almost inevitable device, a subtle and conspiratorial 
‘technique.’ In the very same speech in which he 
chided employers who refuse to deal with the 
unions, he said (as quoted in Hansard on June 6): 


“You often hear of what is called a technique. You all 
know what I mean. In the last few weeks I think I have 
been able to detect a new technique in labor conciliation 
machinery. A certain union applies to the minister of 
labor for a board of conciliation. It represents that it is 
the accredited bargaining agency for the employees in a 
certain plant. The fact may be that it does not represent 
the majority at all. 

“This is the beginning of the technique. The next step 
is that the parties appear before the conciliation board 
and then the question arises as to'whether the union rep- 
resents the men or not. The union executive then sug- 
gests that a vote be taken. 

“The conciliator appointed by the union mildly and subtly 
suggests that the only fair way to ascertain the disputed 
fact is for the conciliation board to order a vote. 


“The chairman and the other conciliator who usually have 
not the necessary experience to recognize the technique 
agree and a vote is held and authorized at the expense of 
the department of labor.” 


One wonders what the other conciliators are to do 
if they are experienced? The subtlety no doubt 
consisted in finding authority for such a ballot 
under the act, but there is surely nothing sinister 
about it, nothing the others should see through! 
If an employer asserts that his men do not belong 
to the union as claimed, what better way is there 
to prove him wrong (or right)? It would seem 
that, although the judge recommends union 
recognition, the necessity doesn’t really appeal to 
him. Else, why object to the ‘technique’? 


MINORITY REPORTS 
The best testimony to the strength of labor’s 
case is that, in at least two important instances, 
the minister of labor himself has had to give his 
blessing to minority reports issuing from the union 
nominee, notably the Peck Rolling Mills strike and 
the demand of railway employees for a bonus. 


Peck Rolling Mills Again 

The reports on this dispute were fully dealt with 
in the June Forum. Readers will recall that no 
one denied that the wages in this plant were very 
low, but that the signatories of the majority report 
felt themselves bound to consider those wages fair 
and reasonable because they were higher than the 
rate in 1926-9, locally. The minority report, on 
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the other hand, contended that there was nothing 
in P.C. 7440 to prevent the board from recommend- 
ing an increase, and that the majority report would 
condemn any low wage area to remain a low wage 
area for the duration of the war. There can be 
little doubt that the majority report was more in 
accordance with the department’s instructions, if 
not with the order in council. Since then, however, 
the minister of labor himself has declared that 
“the decision in the Peck Rolling Mills case was 
an unfortunate one” (Hansard, June 6, 3920) and 
he has reconvened the board to reconsider the case. 


The Railway Bonus 

Other important minority reports which have 
secured the blessing of the minister are those in 
connection with the railway employees’ request for 
a cost of living bonus. A number of unions are 
concerned and there has been more than one con- 
ciliation board. But the issue is fundamentally the 
same. Interim reports have been issued, other 
matters remain to be dealt with, and the bonus is at 
the moment of writing subject to negotiations with 
the companies. Here again the majority reports 
adopted a restrictive interpretation, this time of 
another paragraph in P.C. 7440, which says: 


“To assure the workers that, while they are called upon 
to share in such sacrifices as the war may make necessary 
for the whole nation, their basic standard of living will 
not be impaired by any unavoidable increases in the cost 
of living, a wartime cost of living bonus, independent of 
basic wage rates, may properly be paid.” 


And the order goes on to discuss the details. The 
majority on the boards took the view that the 
phrase ‘basic standard of living’ meant the stan- 
dard of the lower paid workers, i.e. that it applied 
only to the purchase of ‘basic’ necessities of life. 
They therefore recommended that the bonus be 
granted only to such employees as earned on full 
time $25 a week or less. The weakness of this 
interpretation is obvious. If it were generally 
applied it would lead to the gradual levelling down 
of all wages to subsistence levels. The award seems 
to be due to a confusion of thought: it is true that 
the more highly paid groups in the community (be 
they railwaymen or corporation lawyers) should 
make a greater contribution towards the cost of 
the war, but the extent of this contribution is a 
matter of governmental taxation policy. It is quite 
irrelevant to the question before the boards, whose 
business it is not, certainly, to pick out a particular 
group of workers for the purpose, or even to select 
all more highly paid wage earners for special 
sacrifices. As Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., has said: 


“Such a policy would mean that all workers who, over 4 
period of years, have reached a wage rate promising them 
and their families something beyond the basic necessaries 
of life, must themselves absorb the full impact of taxation 
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and of all the increases in the cost of living, without hav- 
ing any right to seek a cost of living bonus until increases 
in the cost of living have driven them, taxation burden 
apart, below the subsistence level.” 


The minority recommendation, that a bonus be 
paid to all the workers concerned, secured the 
agreement of the minister of labor. Indeed, Mr. 
McLarty went further: he announced an amend- 
ment to section 5 of P.C. 7440, which now reads: 


“A wartime cost of living bonus, separate from and in 
addition to the basic wage rates, shall be paid except for 
good cause shown to the contrary to all employees .. .” 
(my emphasis). 


That is, the payment of the bonus is made manda- 
tory and it applies to all workers, whatever their 
wage level. The order in council is also amended 
in other respects, but a discussion of those other 
amendments must be left for another occasion. 


A REMARKABLE CONTROLLER 


So far, we have been looking on the brighter 
side. But there are heavy items on the other 
side of the ledger, and the heaviest of them is at the 
National Steel Car plant at Hamilton. The earlier 
stages of this dispute are already familiar. After 
the conciliation board, in a majority report, had 
recommended that the management should reinstate 
the president of the local union; that a ballot be 
held and, if it be favorable to the union (which it 
was by an overwhelming majority), that the 
management negotiate with the union, the 
management stubbornly refused to comply. A 
strike broke out and a government controller, Mr. 
E. J. Brunning, was put in charge on April 29. 

The men have been reinstated, for the time being 
anyway, but the government controller has persist- 
ently refused to negotiate with the union. This 
must surprise most people, though probably not 
those who are aware of Mr. Brunning’s background. 
He showed the same obscurantist attitude as 
president of the Consumers’ Glass Company in 
Montreal in 1940. Indeed, the Montreal trades and 
labor council protested his appointment. Why does 
the government appoint a man like that when the 
question at issue is one of labor relations? The 
answer seems to be that he was appointed by the 
minister of munitions and supply, Mr. Howe. But 
is that a sufficient answer? 

And now, on July 2, comes a long-delayed report 
of the conciliation board, a majority report which 
simply reports a deadlock. It states that “the 
controller . . . advised the board he would not 


enter into any negotiations or collective bargaining 
with any union,” and expresses no opinion. Further, 
in spite of the ballot, Mr. Brunning also stated 
“that he would ask the employees to appoint a 
representative committee,” which looks like a com- 
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pany union. No opinion is expressed on this 
either. In effect, of course, the report puts it up 
to the government to deal with their own controller. 
Apparently the minister of munitions and supply 
at least, agrees with his controller. And then the 
government expects to have the confidence of the 
workers! Why, it could do no more (and no less) 
if it was deliberately trying to foment industrial 
unrest. 


The excuse given is that now that the plant is a 
government concern there can be no union recogni- 
tion. The premise is nonsense and the conclusion 
does not follow. It would seem that when a 
controller is appointed to teach the management of 
a plant a lesson in labor relations, the only lesson 
he is instructed to teach them is how to smash the 
union! To quote the minority report, again Mr. 
Cohen’s: 


“The existence of a company controller, apart, perhaps, 
from the abruptness and relative novelty of his 
appointment, does not create any difficulty on the 
question of union recognition either for the company, 
the controller or the board. Boards of conciliation have 
sat on numerous occasions dealing with disputes, for 
instance, involving the Canadian National Railway, a 
publicly owned enterprise, with its whole set of directors 
appointed by the government. It has never been 
suggested that the Canadian National Railway, or any 
similar entity, could not appropriately recognize, or deal 
with, or enter into an agreement with, a trade union. 
The very reverse is the case.” 


“To abdicate in favor of government opinion is not 
only contrary to the mandate by which any tribunal, 
conciliation board or otherwise, is constituted, but runs 
counter to the whole essence of political and public 
policy. We would then have a bureaucracy and not a 
democracy.” 


I may here point a contrast: on the outbreak of 
war, the railways in Britain were taken over by 
the government which appointed a railway execu- 
tive to manage and operate them, but this has in 
no way interfered with the usual method of trade 
union organization and negotiation. 


UNION RECOGNITION 


Union recognition has become the foremost issue 
in almost every industrial dispute. Neither the 
government, nor many employers, seem to have 
even a shadow of understanding that, without 
collective bargaining, industrial peace is impossible. 
This is now recognized in the United States where, 
after eight years of New Deal legislation, even 
Henry Ford has had to sign on the dotted line. 
Let us hope that it will not take eight years to 
tame Mr. Brunning. Nor is the right to collective 
bargaining disputed in England, where the great 
strength of the trade union movement has thus 
been enabled to make its full contribution to the 
war effort. As Sir Walter Citrine, the secretary of 
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the trades union congress, says in his American 
diary (pp. 318-9) : 

“Unless both parties freely recognize the right of the 
other to bargain for its members, settlement by negotia- 
tion is utterly impossible. So the first essential to 
settling industrial differences by voluntary collective 
bargaining is that the employers should recognize the 
unions.” 


With us, even our supposedly enlightened employ- 
ers often refuse to deal with a bona fide union, and 
seem to believe that their employees can really 
negotiate freely in plant committees under their 
own paternal guidance. Citrine knows better: 


“To trade unionists, company unionism is a sham. The 
essence of collective bargaining is that it should be 
conducted by unions of the workers’ own choosing, 
entirely independent of the employers.” 


This vital right to “organize in trade unions, free 
from any control by employers or their agents” is 
also recognized in order in council 2685, and made 
mandatory, if words mean anything, by P.C. 7440. 
But it is systematically violated in practice. This 
must not continue, for it is dangerous. 


BILL 96 


Another unfortunate step the government has 
taken is to rush through, in the hurried last days of 
the session of parliament (June 6) an amendment 
to I.D.I.A. over the protests of the C.C.F. group 
and other members of the opposition. Section 12 
of the act read as follows: 


“No person shall act as a member of a board who has 
any direct pecuniary interest in the issue of a dispute 
referred to such board.” 


It now reads: 


“No person shall act as a member of a board who has any 
pecuniary interest in the issue of a dispute referred to 
such board or who is then acting or has so acted within 
a period of six months preceding the date of the 
application for a board in the capacity of solicitor, legal 
adviser, counsel or paid agent of either of the parties to 
the dispute.” 


At first sight this seems harmless, until one 
realizes that it must inevitably work to the disad- 
vantage of labor. Corporation lawyers are many 
and various, but lawyers who have specialized in 
labor law and whose sympathies are with the unions 
are few and far between. Under the circumstances 
it is natural that the unions should have come to 
lean very heavily upon a very few men. It is 
customary for both sides to nominate lawyers on 
conciliation boards—especially as no counsel or 
solicitor can appear before the boards except with 
the consent of both the parties and the board 
itself. If those who have acted for the unions are 
to be disqualified, the field of choice for labor is 
very much restricted. 
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One name immediately comes to mind, that of 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., of Toronto. He was a member 
of most boards discussed in this and previous 
articles, and he is the recognized counsel for many 
unions. His talents are undoubted. It was he who 
developed the ‘technique’ so ungraciously resented 
by the judge. The effect of this amendment may 
well be to deprive the unions of his services on 
conciliation boards. This result has appeared to 
many to be the main reason for the amendment. In 
any case, why the indecent haste? Why rush the 
thing through without any notice and make it 
immediately effective? 

Whatever may be said for trying to establish 
impartial boards (which is probably impossible and 
possibly undesirable), there is little excuse for this 
ill-conceived and ill-defined measure which must 
inevitably appear to be aimed against one person, 
or at the most, against very few. This is but 
another example of the government’s failure to 
realize the effect of their own acts upon labor 
opinion. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
COMMISSION 


I have often argued the need to speed up the 
procedure to deal with industrial disputes. The 
minister of labor has just appointed a three-man 
commission which is supposed to have that effect, 
but will, in all probability, have exactly the opposite 
result. Their function apparently is to get on the 
scene early and to deal with disputes before they 
get to the conciliation board stage. What they can 
do which an ordinary representative of the 
department cannot do, is not clear. How they are 
going to travel fast enough from one case to 
another is exceedingly obscure. 

Even more puzzling is the report that this com- 
mission is to advise the minister as to whether a 
conciliation board should be appointed. It is true 
that the act says (section 7) that “the decision of 
the minister as to the granting or refusal of a 
board shall be final,” but the same section quite 
clearly says, on the other hand: 


“Whenever, under this act, an application is made in due 
form for the establishment of a board, the minister shall, 
within fifteen days from the date at which the application 
is received, establish such board under his hand and 
seal of office, if satisfied that the provisions of this act 
apply” (my emphasis). 


Clearly, the only grounds contemplated for refusal 
are either that the application was not made in due 
form, or that the dispute does not come within the 
scope of the act. Neither requires a preliminary 
investigation into the merits of the case by a com 
mission on the spot; while, if the commissioners 
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how the fifteen day limit will be adhered to. 
Indeed, it has already been exceeded in the past. 

I very much fear that all this will mean more, 
not less, delay and unnecessary duplication. The 
commissioners go down and investigate; they then 
make a report which the minister will want to see 
before he appoints a conciliation board to make 
another investigation and report. Since the com- 
missioners are officials of the department they will 
presumably faithfully reflect the official point of 
view. If their report is made available to the 
conciliation board, one or other of the parties may 
feel the issue is already prejudiced. If it is not 
available, the same ground has to be covered again. 
One cannot but wonder whether the minister has 
come to resent the relative independence of 
conciliation boards, or whether it is felt that labor 
has shown too much ability in the use of the 
opportunities of publicity which the conciliation 
board machinery gives it? The establishment of 
this commission, taken in juxtaposition with the 





do their work conscientiously, it is difficult to see 


amendment just discussed, makes an unpleasing 
and somewhat sinister pattern. 


What does it all add up to? Some gains on the 
way towards recognition of collective bargaining, 
obtained through defective but still useful machin- 
ery; retreat by the department of labor from a 
dangerously restrictive interpretation of P.C. 
7440; amendment of the same to ensure cost of 
living bonuses to all workers without invidious 
differentiations. So much is to the good. On the 
other side, a complete failure in official and 
employer circles to understand the need for the 
development of unions and collective bargaining, 
a continued refusal to put teeth into P.C. 2685; an 
ill-conceived amendment of I.D.I.A. detrimental to 
labor; and a three-man commission whose useful- 
ness is more than doubtful. 

Fortunately, the picture is not static, but shifting 
and moving, and one may still hope that a more 
favorable pattern will begin to appear in the near 
future. 


Maritime Labor Irritation 


J. W. A. Nicholson 


IDESPREAD DISCONTENT ... It is 

\ 4 quite evident that Maritime labor is dis- 
satisfied with industrial conditions in the 

war effort. This fact is writ large on the record 
of events since the war began. A period of a year 
and a half after the outbreak of the conflict 
should have proved sufficient to adjust the 
machinery of production and secure a smooth- 
running enterprise. Such an outcome is far from 
being actually achieved. Here is the evidence, 
taken from the Labor Gazette. Out of 51 strikes 
reported for February, March and April, 1941, 20 
were in the Maritimes, involving 28 establishments, 
13 different communities from Newcastle in 
northern New Brunswick to Glace Bay in eastern 
Nova Scotia, nearly 15,000 workers (with consider- 
able duplication) and the loss of more than 60,000 
man-working days. The greater proportion of 
these strikes were among the coal-miners, 15 out 
of the 20 being due to this class of worker, but it 
is worth noting that one each of the following are 
reported,—fish-cutters, construction-laborers, long- 
Shoremen, shipyard-workers and foundry-workers. 
Several other strike-threats were settled without 
government intervention. The coal-mining situa- 
tion needs separate treatment but it is quite evident 
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that when strikes are so frequent, so widespread, 
and among so many varied types of labor, there is 
something rotten in the working conditions 
surrounding these men. 

Labor loyalty ... Typical of the attitude of labor 
in general is the following expression of worker- 
mentality, part of a resolution adopted by unani- 
mous standing vote at the annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labor in 1940: 
“That this New Brunswck Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, do now declare complete 
accord with the expressed policy of the parent 
body, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, in 
its pledge to the federal government of unwavering 
support in the prosecution of the war, and be it 
further resolved that the full support of this 
federation be pledged to the government of New 
Brunswick in placing the entire resources of the 
province at the disposal of the federal government 
in its efforts to utilize every available means in 
assistance to the empire in bringing the war to a 
speedy and victorious conclusion.” Nor can the 
value of such a statement be minimized by labelling 
it mere lip-loyalty. The recruiting and enlistment 
records will prove conclusively that labor is ready 
to shed its blood in the battle lines or its sweat in 
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the workshops wherever the demand is most 
urgent, in order that democracy may not perish 
from the earth. Had the employing class shown 
the same readiness to codperate in the effort to 
provide the tools of war for those who were so 
willing to enlist, Canada’s contribution to the defeat 
of Hitlerism would be very much greater at this 
day. 


Eruptions in the mines... Within a year and a 
half there have been 18 strikes in the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia besides several in the Minto mine 
in New Brunswick. It is very easy to call these 
strikers by bad names and stir up the public against 
them as Communists and Bolshevists, as revolu- 
tionary and subversive. It is quite possible that 
there is a sprinkling of such radicals among the 
miners, mostly working in secret because they dare 
not work in the open for fear of their loyal fellow- 
workers. The influence of this small group is 
almost imperceptible. But it is not easy to analyze 
the underlying causes of the almost constant fric- 
tion and the periodic outbreaks of trouble in the 
mining areas of the Maritimes. Several explana- 
tions are offered, and there is probably some truth 
in all of them. First comes the unsympathetic 
attitude of the biggest employer, Dosco, and its 
absentee management. The smaller companies are 
forced to fall in line under competitive conditions. 
The miners feel that advantage is taken of every 
circumstance to advance the company’s interests at 
the expense of the workers. Past manipulations of 
finance, keen competition from mining companies 
across the border, the comparatively high cost of 
production and other difficulties in marketing the 
bulk of the output in the St. Lawrence market 
involving rail-shipment in winter, combine to make 
the task of the company a hard one at best. But 
with the unsympathetic attitude of the corporation, 
the men’s distrust of the management, the financial 
limitations of the industry and the consequent 
inevitable aggravations of the ordinary causes for 
friction, the situation abounds in volcanic possibili- 
ties with frequent actual eruptions. 


Internal trade union friction... A still further 
cause suggested for these outbreaks in the mining 
areas is divisions within the union itself. In the 
recent past, competing unions have been organized 
among the coal miners of the Maritimes, splitting 
up the workers’ forces and creating bitterness 
between the opposing groups. Some lingering evils 
from those bad days may still be rankling in some 
corners of the field. Worse still, there has devel- 
oped a suspicion, of the loyalty of the labor leaders 
to the cause of the workers. This is a most unfor- 
tunate feature of the situation and certainly is a 
marked aggravation of the case. Even now after 
weeks of efforts at reconciliation the workers in 
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ten mines are carrying on a concerted policy of 
curtailed production because these leaders signed 
an agreement without referring the terms to a vote 
of the workers. 


Wages and working conditions . .. Whatever 
may be the right or wrong of such interpretations 
of the issue the fact remains that the miners have 
real grounds for complaint. A miner’s life is a 
grimy, sunless, dangerous sort of occupation. His 
working conditions are abnormal. In a great many 
cases the living conditions of the-poorer paid miners 
are also bad; shacky homes, insanitary surround- 
ings and other unpleasant features, combine to 
make them discontented and irritable. An exam- 
ination of the numerous strikes show that in most 
of the cases the trouble does not arise over wages 
but because of some action of the management in 
changing working conditions without consultation 
of those directly affected or because of what the 
men regard as improper treatment of some 
employee or group of employees. This is only 
another indication of the lack of conciliatory and 
sympathetc attitudes on the part of the company 
officials. But there is also some ground for 
complaint on the part of wages. Report No. 24 
of the wages and hours of labor in Canada 
issued by the department of labor shows. that 
while there was a general increase in wages of 
three per cent for 1940, the increase in coal mining 
was only one per cent. These workers have their 
faults and they are serious enough. But in justice 
to a large body of laborers who hazard their lives 
and who are forced to work and live under 
abnormal conditions, some of them inevitable in 
that occupation and some of them remediable, the 
public who are so dependent on their indispensable 
services rendered under those conditions, should 
not be too ready to condemn their action until the 
necessary steps have been taken to remedy the 
situation. Miners are not all saints, nor are all coal 
operators sinners, but the Maritime coal-mining 
industry must be re-modelled before a satisfactory 
result can be achieved. 


Trade union activity ... Maritime labor suffers 
as Maritime industry suffers from competition of 
the central provinces with their more favorable 
geographic situation under our national economic 
policies, and the consequent large scale production. 
The war effort is increasing this disadvantage and 


the future is not brighter because of this marked f 


trend. It is a case of “to him that hath shall be 
given” in very striking fashion. This tends t 
weaken the cause of labor in the Maritimes because 
the workers realize that if they insist on their just 
rights they are endangering the prosperity of the 
industry on which they depend for their living, and 
are afraid of plucking the goose that at best cal- 
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golden eggs in the nest of the central-province 
goose but realize that such treasures are beyond 
their reach. In due time they will realize that the 
goose is not a very intelligent bird and then they 
may begin to think about an incubator. But there 
is some progress being made in organizing new 
groups. It is practically impossible to discover 
how great is the increase since there are no region- 
al figures, partly due to the lack of regional organ- 
ization and partly because of the divisions in the 
labor movement itself. But there is a slow, though 
not satisfactory, growth of the trade union move- 
ment. Labor is gradually learning its lesson, that 
the unorganized laborers are a continual drag on 
the organized, a persistent depressing influence on 
wage levels. One sometimes catches a still more 
hopeful note in the discussions of trade unions, a 
readiness to boost the cause of the lower paid 
groups, an interest in the less fortunate members 
of the working class. Slowly, too, but surely, the 
laboring groups are realizing that in the face of a 
highly organized propertied and privileged group 
there is no hope save in organized effort. It may 
be that the marked opposition of the employers in 
the war industries will rouse the whole nation to a 
sense of the injustice under which the great mass 
of the toilers labor, and some attempt be made to 
better their lot through legislation with teeth in it 
so sharp that even the despotic controllers of in- 
dustry will be forced to codperate in creating 
democratic conditions in industry. 


Producers and consumers ... There is a 
marked, almost a striking change in the interest 
which labor is taking in the codperative movement 
in our Maritime provinces. It would not be easy 
to prove that it is more noticeable among trade 
unionists than among unorganized workers, or 
among other citizens in this region. The St. F. X. 
extension department has helped to make the Mari- 
times codperative-conscious and the movement is 
spreading rapidly everywhere among all classes 
of common folk. But certainly the trade unions 
have taken a lively interest in this promising 
feature of economic affairs. It may be worth 
mentioning that nowhere has the movement made 
swifter progress than in the mining area, explain 
that how one will. The growth of this system is 
quite remarkable in recent years. Based as it is 
on a preparatory educational program, not depend- 
ing on a mass emotional appeal, it is almost sure 
to prove a real help to the betterment of social 
conditions. One notices in the discussions the 
fact that the working people are discovering that 
it is not much use to boost wages if the costs are 
passed on to themselves as well as to others as 
consumers. It keeps the dog chasing his tail and 
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not do better than lay a silver egg. They note the 


he rarely gets a grip of it. There is an increase 
not only in the number but in the variety of 
codperative enterprises. The common people are 
getting to realize that they can make a start at 
industrial democracy. 

General causes of discontent . .. Labor all 
across Canada is irritated, restless, dissatisfied 
with its status and function in the expanding war 
enterprise. Not merely is the labor-wage pegged 
down to pre-war levels with a bonus for increased 
cost of living—a grudging, stingy, niggardly 
reward, but the scramble for profits puts hurdles 
in the road to victory. Most of all it is irritated by 
the subordinate and servile role offered to labor in 
this grim war drama. The big executives were 
welcomed into the parlor; labor was sent to the 
kitchen and scullery. Instead of leading labor in 
by the horns it was dragged in by the tail. Labor 
was treated as a poor docile dependent to be 
ordered about, not a partner to be consulted. 
Further the war effort was bedevilled at the very 
start by the action of the manufacturers who con- 
ducted a sit-down strike when offered only a maxi- 
mum profit of five per cent on war orders. Then 
the government submitted meekly to the dictation of 
the industrialists. A still greater aggravation was 
the failure of the government to compel the 
employer to give workers the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively, even in war industries, a 
failure which the bosses took advantage of in 
practically every case. These conditions have left 
a bad taste in the mouth of the workers, but in 
spite of the additional handicaps, knowing that 
Hitlerism would be worse for labor both in the 
political and industrial field, today as ever they are 
proving their patriotism in workshop and training- 
camp. 


Lucky People 


It is not so long to wait 

Fifty sixty years is only a breath of 

Wind in the face of time (so they tell us) 

Patience is a great thing: few have 

This virtue: really you are lucky people 

Even if we have the summer cottages 

Even if we spend a hundred on a weekend 

Even if three cars wait in the garage 

Even if we tire our fingers clipping coupons 

Honest to God it’s you, not us 

Truly with a hand on the Bible we wish we were 
in your shoes 

Lucky people 

See the envy in our faces as we look at you sitting 
hollow-eyed, mind empty, on 

Sandy stoop of smoke-blackened tenements at end 
of one-way streets. 

RAYMOND SOUSTER 
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Where White and Brown Men Meet 


Laura E, Jamieson 


AILING NORTH from Vancouver up the 
S coast of British Columbia for about twenty 

hours, the Canadian National steamship 
enters a narrow channel and proceeds up a wind- 
ing waterway between rocky cliffs. Finally it 
docks at the head of the channel. Here at one 
time a waterfall of considerable volume tossed its 
white spray almost into the salt water near its 
base. Now the waterfall is harnessed and provides 
the power for a huge pulp mill, which makes the 
town of Ocean Falls. 

There is little room for a town in the small space 
between water and cliffs. Many houses are 
perched half way up, giving a good view of the 
channel. There is no view of the sea, however, for 
the channel is in sight only up to the first sharp 
turn. The steep cliffs lead up to small mountains, 
which form a semi-circle around the head of the 
channel, so that the sun can be visible for only a 
short time each day in winter. To complete the 
dark side of the picture, Ocean Falls has almost 
the heaviest precipitation of rain on the whole 
coast, and is cut off from the outside world except 
for the water route. 

It is a company town, but more attractive than 
many such. The houses perforce cannot be in 
long straight rows. They conform to the terrain, 
and are painted white, making the town look neat 
and trim. 

Walking through the town, which takes only a 
few minutes, toward the one and only road which 
leads out of the community, and ends at the 
cemetery, one comes to the Japanese section. Here 
some seven hundred Japanese live in extremely 
crowded quarters. The little cabins have no 
gardens like the other houses, and they are built 
closely one above the other in steps up the side of 
the hill. 

Usually there are two rooms to a family, two 
families to a cabin, with one toilet between; and 
everyone uses a community bath-house. A few 
families have enclosed their small porch, thus 
adding another room. Lately, when another 
family asked the company for lumber to do this 
(the family to do the work) it was refused; the 
reason given being that it would create a precedent, 
and “everybody would be wanting to improve their 
houses.” There is a bunk-house for the single 
Japanese. The Japanese are not allowed to live 
in any other part of the town. 


The definite discrimination against the Japanese 
by the company is shown in other ways also. In 
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the summer, the company makes a practice of 
giving high school boys part-time jobs, such as 
cutting lawns and cleaning streets. This year there 
is no such work for Japanese boys at all. 

Walking through the Japanese quarter in the 
evening, one invariably hears music, usually a 
piano. Sometimes classical pieces are being played, 
sometimes scales. There are not many pianos, 
one serving several families. Little girls take their 
turn going to a neighbor’s house after school to 
practise. 

This Japanese community, 
segregated, is fairly easily studied. 
fall into four groups: 

(1) Those born in Japan, having come here as 
adults and now speaking poor English. 

(2) Those who came from Japan when young, 
who speak good English and some, or no, Japanese. 

(3) Those born here and educated in Japan, 
whose English is poor, but who usually attend 
night schools to improve it. 

(4) Those born here and educated here, who 
speak good English and little or no Japanese. 

Of these groups the first three are decreasing 
rapidly, as practically no Japanese are now enter- 
ing Canada; and the fourth is increasing. 

Upon the rapidity of natural increase of 
Japanese, there is an interesting fact to note. The 
proverbial large family is not the custom in Ocean 
Falls—quite the opposite. About three children 
is the rule. Recently, when a family with seven 
children came up from Vancouver, they were quite 
frowned upon by the community in which they 
found themselves. No doubt the rigid housing 
conditions are partially responsible for this attitude. 
In addition, the Japanese Canadians are a literate 
and intelligent group. They desire a_ higher 
standard of living, and they see plainly that family 
limitation is one way of giving their children 4a 
better chance in a country in which their opportuni- 
ties are increasingly limited. Moreover, they have 
no religious scruples against the practice of birth 
control. 

The heads of the Japanese families and the single 
men all work for the company, mostly in the mill. 
There are 1,086 workers in the mill. Of these, 210 
are Japanese, or roughly, 20%. The Japanese 
handle the logs at the beginning of the process, s¢e€ 
that they are free of bark, push them through 
various chutes of water, put them through crushers, 
until they are in the first stages of pulp. From 
then on, most of the work is done by white met. 
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The work of the Japanese is, in the main, unskilled 
labor, and that of the white man, skilled. 

There are two unions in Ocean Falls—Local 360, 
the Paper Makers’ Union, which is made up of the 
workers in the final stages of papermaking; and 
Local 312, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ 
Union, which takes in all other workers. The 
Japanese belong to the latter union. The Japan- 
ese members meet separately because of the 
language difficulty, but the need for this practice 
is now rapidly decreasing. The Japanese have the 
reputation of keeping up dues 100% and of aiding 
in all financial help to unions that appeal for a 
genuine cause. When the unions were formed in 
1937, the basic wage for white workers was 47c 
per hour and for Japanese, 35c, making a differen- 
tial of 12c. This was reduced later by 2c. At the 
1940 wage conference, a further reducton of 2c in 
the differential was obtained, and Local 312 was 
pledged to get a further reduction this year. The 
present basic wage is 56c for white workers, and 
48c for Japanese. 


Recently a delegation of both white and 
Japanese workers from the unions met representa- 
tives of employers at Vancouver in an endeavor to 
get this reduction in differential along with other 
increases and better conditions. But the employers 
invoked P.C. 7440, with the result that the basic 
wage of the Japanese was not raised. Apart from 
the cost of living bonus the only increase made 
was for mechanics. (The same group—that is, 
workers and employers in pulp mills in the states 
to the south held a wage conference in Portland, 
Ore., the week following the conference in Van- 
couver, and a blanket increase of 10c per hour was 
granted. So much for Canadian wage restrictions.) 
After the negotiations in Vancouver were ended, 
the Japanese and white delegates met together at 
a luncheon and expressed loyalty and goodwill 
toward each other. 


In Ocean Falls the goodwill goes further than 
the union. Here is a compact, isolated town where 
Japanese and white folk live close together, even 
though one group is crowded into one end of the 
community. They cannot help knowing each other 
fairly well. The children go to school together, 
take part in sports together. The adult males work 
in the same plant and belong to the same union. 

If there were any great divergencies in attitudes 
or opinions, they would be noticed, and fresh 
prejudices would be formed. This is not the case. 
The tendency to extend the prejudice already 
existing toward Japan as a partner with the axis 
powers, to all Japanese, whether born and educated 
in this country or not, is strong among many B.C. 
residents. In Ocean Falls it is not noticeable. 
Instead, one hears constant expressions of 
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sympathy, “I am sorry for the Japs here; they are 
decent and law abiding.” “They are Canadian 
citizens just as we are. They want to raise their 
standard of living.” “They can never improve 
their position. Their young people have no future,” 
ete. 

In the ordinary evidences of patriotism the 
Japanese are quite on a par with the white popula- 
tion in Ocean Falls. This is shown in Victory 
Loan drives, war certificate sales, and Red Cross 
work. Of course, suspicious whites may think the 
Japanese contributions are made solely for the 
purpose of recognition. But exactly the same 
charge could be levelled against white citizens. 

The Japanese Canadians have gone further; 
they have made untiring efforts to be accepted in 
the Canadian army and other forces, as some of 
them were accepted in the first world war. Their 
efforts have been fruitless, and the tendency in 
official quarters to treat them as fifth columnists, 
is undoubtedly causing bitterness. 


To the question, “What do the second generation 
Japanese think of Japan?” the answer given by 
one who knows them well was, “If they think about 
it at all, they regard it as the Anglo-Saxon Cana- 
dians do.” In Ocean Falls there are a few older 
Japanese who go back to Japan for a_ visit. 
Invariably they return soon to Canada and do not 
go again, often expressing their preference for 
Canada and Canadian ways of life. 

Language schools exist in Ocean Falis, carried on 
by the Japanese community, mainly to enable the 
children and parents to understand one another. 
Each child spends about one half hour in the 
language school after the regular school is over. 
The need for these schools is rapidly fading, as 
there are few now of the older Japanese who do 
not speak English. There is another consideration, 
however. Owing to the difficulty of young 
Japanese finding jobs in the Canadian community, 
they often get work in the Japanese section of 
coast cities, where it is useful to them to know the 
Japanese language. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Japanese 
in Ocean Falls are different from others in B.C. 
They are not a picked group, having come there 
voluntarily from various parts of the province. 
The study of this group of Japanese, however, 
shows that, when the white people take the Japan- 
ese into their groups, the Japanese show a strong 
loyalty and eagerness to fulfil their duties to the 
group and to the country of which they are citizens. 
None of the Orientals in B.C. have the vote, even 
when they are born here and are otherwise full 
citizens. 

‘The question that forces itself upon the observer 
who is studying national problems is this: Can 
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Canada afford to segregate and embitter groups of 
her citizens? If the Japanese in Canada are found 
engaging either in sabotage or subversive propa- 
ganda, they can be detected as easily as others 
have been detected, and treated likewise. But to 
subject Canadian citizens, who are fulfilling every 


duty of citizenship, to constant discrimination and 
suspicion, is only to lay up future grief for Canada 
in her effort to become a united country. The 
attitude of the white workers to the Japanese in 
Ocean Falls might well be emulated in other 
quarters. 


The Great Charlie 


Northrop Frye 


movies in modern art has long ago passed the 

condescending phase. When the culture of 
this industrial age really hits its stride, the main- 
springs of its creative power will be in its one 
cultural industry. What the church was to the 
middle ages and the prince to the renaissance, the 
movie is to modern artists, and it will continue to 
be their chief patron however many other outlets 
are provided in PWA work, social planning and 
housing, the radio, or industrial design. And just 
as the drama is appropriate for an organic society 
and the novel for a laissez faire one, so the movie, 
where the audience is docilely regimented by usher- 
ing officialdom and yet sits in dark spiritual isola- 
tion from one another, is appropriate for us. 

Of course, the central and dominating influence 
of the movie is not yet fully obvious in America, 
perhaps not in any country except Russia, where 
Lenin emphasized it. This is due largely to the 
paralysis of financial monopoly in Hollywood, which 
has hurt both the movie and the arts outside it. 
At present writers are bought up and forgotten 
about just as inventions are, and for the same 
reasons; the supercolossal complex inherited from 
the twenties has pandered to a waning hope that 
the age of Tinsel will sometime return. The 
audience often lags behind the movie: it never 
occurs to anybody, for instance, to listen to the 
incidental music, and it is cheaper to use chunks 
of the Unfinished Symphony than to pay a good 
musician to write an intelligent sound track, as the 
French and sometimes the Russians do. 

Outside the movies, the analysis of emotion in 
poetry, of society in the novel, of the subconscious 
in surrealism, becomes increasingly clinical and 
antiseptic as more popular forms of nostalgia and 
grousing and morbidity are reeled off in the 
theatres. The preoccupation with the means 
rather than the ends of expression, with words, 
cadences, geometrical patterns and mental pro- 
cesses rather than with ideas and subject-matter, 
is an infallible sign of decadence, and points to a 
lack of integration between modern art and modern 
life. The cinema should take the lead in any such 
integration. The thought of the salary paid to 
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Madeleine Carroll has encouraged many a pretty 
girl to look prettier; and a poet might find his 
Muse a much less pimpled and constipated lady if 
he thought the movies could make an intelligent 
use of a good poet. 

The movies suffer, of course, from a correspond- 
ing decadence: they, too, put the emphasis on the 
means, on beautiful actors and showy sets. But 
the director is growing in box-office prestige and a 
surprisingly large number of films do attain to a 
considerable unity and relevance of detail. This 
is partly because the movie is capable of the 
greatest concentration of any art-form in human 
history. The possibilities of combining photo- 
graphic, musical and dramatic rhythms leave all 
preceding arts behind in their infinity. Music 
accompanying silent business can turn it into a 
scéne de ballet: a camera travelling around a 
dialogue can give it a weird fourth-dimensional 
symbolism: the crudest slapstick can use a 
repeating pattern of scene or gesture as essential 
to it as blood and sleeplessness to Macbeth or the 
Siegfried motif to The Ring. When a real genius 
controls the production of a movie, things should 
happen. 

Back in the old silent days, when the average 
commercial film had the artistic appeal of a street 
car ad, Charlie Chaplin was turning out a series of 
grotesque little ballets, with every movement and 
gesture as eloquent as the lines of a sculptor’ 
drawing. The public did not laugh because it 
was amused: it thought it was being amused 
because it laughed, with the panicky suffocation 
of hysteria. True, there were scenes of unbearable 
pathos, like the unattended banquet in The Gold 
Rush, but that was all right: Charlie made them 
laugh, so he must be a funny man. Like Mark 
Twain. Mark Twain had written The Prince ani 
the Pauper and The Connecticut Yankee, two of 
the loudest screams of fury against society ever 
uttered in America: he had lanced the putrescenc 
of Hadleyburg; he had shown us Huckleberry Fim 
deliberately choosing to go to hell with outcasts 
rather than to heaven with decent people; he hat 
left notebooks full of epigrams burning through 
social hypocrisies like nitric acid. But everybody 
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knew Mark Twain was funny, because they laughed 
at him. Dryden says that audiences in his time 
always laughed at lunatics, which would include 
Ophelia and Lear. 


Just before the Age of Tinsel dropped dead, 
Chaplin planted a terrific kick in its posterior with 
City Lights, in which the rags-to-riches philosophy 
of that period, its fawning on athletes and tycoons 
and its callous disregard of subtler heroes, got its 
definitive take-off. But that was a jeu d’esprit: 
not until Modern Times did the importance of 
Chaplin in American culture (I know he was born 
in England) become fully obvious. 


Major American art seems always to have been 
the product of an individualism which has no con- 
structive theory of society and regards it as 
essentially a product of hypocrisy, tyranny and 
cowardice. Its motto is Whitman’s, “Resist much; 
obey little.’ Never mind why: just buck. This 
idea of the original sin of the state, this reckless 
and instinctive anarchism, is in Jefferson’s theory 
of decentralized democracy, in Thoreau’s program 
of civil disobedience, in Emerson’s idea of self- 
reliance as trust in God, in Whitman’s myselfish- 
ness, in Hawthorne’s and Melville’s pagan and 
diabolic allegories, in Mark Twain’s intellectual 
nihilism. We are now told that this attitude is 
extinct beyond the coasts of Maine, but it has only 
shifted its perspective. In exhorting America to 
buck Hitler off their necks because he has ideas 
about organizing society, Dorothy Thompson and 
MacLeish are appealing to the same _ instincts 
Franklin and Paine appealed to to buck England 
off. 


Since Mark Twain, no anarchist of the full 
nineteenth-century size has emerged except Charlie 
Chaplin. But the hero of the Chaplin films, with 
his quixotic gallantry and courtesy, his pity for the 
weak, his apologetic and ridiculous isolation from 
society and the amount of damage he does against 
his own very good will to that society makes this 
Yankee cussedness an ideal worthy of respect. For 
all its plethora of revolutionary symbols, Modern 
Times is not a socialist picture but an anarchist 
one: an allegory of the impartial destructiveness 
of humor. Put into the perfectly synchronizing 
machinery of a factory, a jail, a restaurant, this 
forlorn and willing Charlie wrecks all three, not by 
trying to but by trying not to. He very nearly 
accepts the highbrow’s compromise with society 
by singing a song no one understands and dares not 
admit ignorance of, but even this does not work. 
He gets, however, an insight into love, courage and 
sacrifice which the foremen who bully him and the 
cops who beat him up no more understand the 
nature of than a bedbug understands the nature of 
abed. We are left with a feeling that the man who 
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is really part of his social group is only half a man, 
and we are taken back to the primitive belief, far 
older than Isaiah or Plato but accepted by both, 
that the lunatic is especially favored of God. 


This, of course, is not fully intelligible without 
some reference to religion, and it is in this that 
The Great Dictator shows its chief advance on 
Modern Times. To the Nazi the Jew sums up 
everything he hates: he is of a different race, he 
is urban, he is intellectual, he is often undersized, 
he has a sense of humor and tolerance. For these 
reasons he is also the perfect Chaplin hero: besides, 
a contempt for this big-happy-family racialism is 
the first principle of American anarchism. Imagine 
Huckleberry Finn without Jim or Moby Dick 
without Queequeg, and you can soon see why Chap- 
lin had to be a Jew. But the picture itself is not 
Jewish, but Christian to a startling degree. The 
parallel between the dictator who gains the world 
but loses his soul and the Jewish barber on the one 
hand, and Caesar and a Jewish carpenter on the 
other, is very unobtrusive but it is there. Chaplin 
knows well enough what the Jew Freud and the 
Christian Pope Pius agree on, that anti-Semitism 
is a preparation for, and a disguised form of, anti- 
Christianity. But his conception of Christianity is 
one conditioned by his American anarchism. What 
attracts him about Christianity is that something 
in it that seems eternally unable to get along with 
the world, the uneasy recurrence, through centuries 
of compromise and corruption, of the feeling that 
the world and the devil are the same thing. Hence 
the complement to his Jewish barber is a dictator 
who is also an antichrist. The picture opens with 
a huge cannon pointing at Notre Dame. “Oh 
Schultz, why have you forsaken me?” Hinkel 
blubbers at one point, and when his counsellor 
whispers the word “god” to him he screams and 
climbs a curtain. At probably the same moment 
Hannah says that if there were no God her life 
would be no different, which recalls Thoreau’s 
remark that atheism is probably the form of 
religion least boring to God. The horrible isolation 
of the will to power makes its victim not super- 
human but subhuman: “a brunet ruling a blond 
world.” When Hinkel explains that he is shaved 
in a room under the ball-room with a glass ceiling, 
it sounds like a very corny gag, but it is quite 
consistent with his scurrying up curtains, mangling 
nuts and bananas, and dashing about in the futile 
restlessness of a monkey. Hinkel may not be the 
historical Hitler, but he is, perhaps, the great 
modern Satan Hugo and Gide and Baudelaire 
longed to see, though he would have disappointed 
them, as Satan always does. Opposite Hinkel is the 
inarticulate, anonymous, spluttering Jewish barber, 
who hardly speaks until a voice speaks through 
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him, and with that voice the picture ends. How 
anyone can imagine that it could have any other 
end is beyond me. 

One of the minor triumphs of the picture is 
Commander Schultz, the perfect Quixote type of 
our age, the man who tries to fight Hitler with a 
complete set of Hitler’s ideas in his head. With 
his schoolboyish attempt to pit melodrama and 
adventure and secret societies and “Lombard 
sacrifices” against the Hinkel machine, with his 
maudlin Teutonic reveries about apple-blossoms 
and bright-eyed maidens in a garden when he is 
flying upside-down in his plane (one of the most 
brilliant touches in the picture) Chaplin shows, 
without wasting a syllable, both why Nazism began 
with Germans and why mere patriotism, in 
Germany or outside it, will never ruffle a hair of 
Hitler’s forelock. 

Apart from the expression on the great white 
tank that follows Charlie into Austria and the 
superb shaving ballet to Brahms’ dance, there is 
little made of the mechanical mass hypnotism of 
the Nazi state. This is rather a pity, considering 
what the cinema can do along this line, but 
Chaplin’s choice was deliberate: in the “review” of 
armed forces before Hinkel and Napaloni we never 
see a machine, but only the grimacing figures in 
the box. He lets the singsong howls of Hinkel’s 
wonderful speeches do the rest, along with that 
curious rhythmic beat that holds every Chaplin 
film together but is difficult to define, except for 
obvious repetitions like the circulating of dishes in 
the ordeal scene and of chairs just before the final 
speech. 

How long does celluloid last? Other pictures 
go: Reynolds’ are fading, Apelles’ destroyed, 
Giotto’s, it is true, look as though they had been 
painted yesterday, but then they probably have 
been. If films can survive indefinitely our grand- 
children will probably ask some very awkward 
questions if we didn’t see the great Chaplin master- 
pieces when they were new, or did see them and 
missed the point. They won’t care about the 
Russian campaign. 








Societies and Society 
Helen Frye 


T KINGSTON in June there was a con- 
A ference of artists from all over Canada 

who came together to discuss methods of 
technique, developments in the United States such 
as the mural projects for public buildings, and 
the problems which confront the artist in Canada, 
This is the first time such a conference has been 
held, and it may lead the way for important future 
developments. A greater intimacy among artists 
separated by hundreds of miles was not the only 
outcome of the various discussions: it was hoped 
that a preliminary step had been taken toward a 
solidarity in defining their aims in a changing 
world. 

Consideration of the place of the artist in Canada 
is long overdue. For one thing, take the number 
of different art societies, with which, I venture 
to say, we are overstocked. Each with a worthy 
original purpose to maintain, groups of artists have 
banded together one after another, from the Royal 
Canadian Academy to the provincial art societies 
and the societies formed for the exhibiting of 
various mediums such as water-color, graphic art, 
etching and so on. Limiting exhibitions to certain 
mediums keeps unity in a gallery, but dividing 
into sectarian groups keeps unity out of artists’ 
circles and weakens their main expressive purpose. 
In keeping these different societies going, artists 
have lost sight of their common aims, whether 
merely to make a living, to teach and propagate a 
new set of artistic principles, or just to have their 
hobby seen and appreciated. 

Singularly enough, to my knowledge there is no 
organization among commercial artists and indus- 
trial designers, although a few years ago there was 
a short-lived commercial artists’ union formed. 
Yet this large group of people in the country who 
make a living through art, the people working for 
advertising and engraving houses, are not repre 
sented formally: their only connection with an 
existing society occurs if they belong to an art 
society, or have been in gallery exhibitions. Yet 
through countless channels, for good or ill, our 
commercial designers influence public taste i 
general more than any ten painters I can, think of. 
We have a Canadian Handicrafts Guild, but we 
have no group definitely interested in design for 








mass production. But then, we have too malty 
groups already; possibly another one which wil 
attempt to unify things, as was discussed at the 
conference, may help: it remains to be seen. At 
any rate, discussions of the raison d’etre of certail 
groups in view of the enlarged frontiers of art it 
the twentieth century can surely do no harm. Tit 
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important thing, as I see it, is for artists to get 
closer in touch with each other and with the people 
for whom they produce their art. 

Unless art is understood and absorbed every- 
where by men of goodwill of all classes, it will not 
have much influence. Talks on appreciation are 
not enough: we shan’t get far with lectures on 
zabaione—the proof of any such pudding is in the 
eating, and so it is with pictures. People should 
try a little painting now and again, experiment 
with color in dyeing fabrics, or try weaving them. 
It is amazing how quickly their ideas develop. It 
is far more important to try directly some 
experiment with color, form and texture, than to 
listen passively to lectures for any number of 
hours. 


A painter must have something to say or he 
won’t be a painter, whether it is about the beauty 
of the world he sees, or the things he imagines in 
terms of color and design, or organized forms as in 
architecture. _ Service to society and expressive- 
ness of medium are surely to be taken for granted. 
Many artists have been hurt by the public’s lack 
of comprehension of their aims. Some withdraw 
from any effort to explain their meaning further; 
some assume the public too dumb to grasp the 
finer things of life, so that a whole profession has 
grown up in museums of people who explain 
pictures, thus helping to remove art a step further 
from the public, in many cases. But’ on the whole 
American art has been traditionally realistic, with 
a keen eye for genre studies and a sense of the 
importance of social response. Mural designs for 
public buildings, which are a logical outcome of 
this, have brought closer contact between artist 
and public; for the artist worked out pictures the 
public could understand and dug up _ stories 
traditional in their localities. 


I was talking recently to a musician who spoke 
of Canadian music students and how they were 
lured away from Canada by tempting offers in the 
States. When they had been given scholarships, 
opera tickets, tuition, and every other advantage, 
they no longer wanted to go home. They would 
stay in the city, making very little, but clinging 
desperately to the fringe of the great world. Their 
training and talents are badly needed as teachers, 
as organizers of music in their own communities, 
where very often they can exercise more influence 
than they can hope to do in the larger centre, and 
can obtain a better position for themselves. The 
same thing is true of art students: the position of 
the art teacher, say in a high school, should be 
important: he it is who can organize exhibitions, 
work on library committees, interest people in child 
art, in art productions of their own locality to be 
shown at county fairs, go in for art programs 
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which stress problems the people face in ordinary 
life—housepaint, interior decoration, garden lay- 
out, parks, the designs of new public buildings. 
And if the library manages to buy an art book 
once a year he might leap at the chance and give 
a public lecture on the subject of that book: who 
knows, it might induce the committee to buy 
another one sooner. Work such as this must be 
done in many communities before we can hope to 
have a sound basis for developing more people 
who make a living as painters or art historians or 
critics. The art galleries in larger centres and 
several of the art societies will send exhibitions out 
to small towns, but unless there is a lively local 
interest this means nothing. I have talked to 
university students of art who long to do what they 
call research, or graduate work in art: to my mind 
most “graduate work” in art in Canada ought to 
be the sort of pioneering I have outlined, for the 
desire to do research in such a country as Canada 
is likely to be oniy a desire to stay in the big town. 

We need many small experimental efforts 
springing up all over the country, such as a group 
of amateur painters which met in Toronto for the 
last two years to work together in their spare time; 
we need more people like those who got together in 
Saint John and transformed an old observatory 
into an art centre, or those others who decided to 
establish an art magazine in the Maritimes and did 
so, complete with original prints and excellent 
articles, a fine codperative effort; or experimental 
groups of architects working in Montreal and 
Toronto; or those artists in Vancouver who staged 
an Art Week in the gallery. We need more of 
these experiments by small groups of enthusiasts. 
This does not contradict my feeling about art 
societies: so long as they maintain a vigorous 
relationship between artist and public they will 
perform a useful purpose: otherwise they might 
as well fold up. 


Correspondence 


R. E. K. Pemberton, London, Ont., writes: I submit the 
following comments upon Mr. Pilcher’s remarks. “The 
churches are part of the church.” This should imply 
that the organized churches, of which alone I was speak- 
ing, are only a part of the church. With this position I 
would be in complete agreement; it is, moreover, the only 
one which is consistent with the history of the churches 
themselves, especially of all the Protestant churches. But 
Mr. Pilcher goes on to equate the churches with the 
church. He would seem to forget that the essential 
church, unlike the existing churches, need not be an 
organized body at all. At the same time the church, in 
the eyes both of the ignorant or indifferent within it, and 
those who are outside it, has been too closely identified 





with the churches for it to be reasonable to say as Mr. 
Pilcher says, that the present demand for change “is a 
tribute to the power of the church”: if, that is, the word 
“church” in this sentence means, as it surely must mean, 
the “churches.” The churches have always been, and are 
now, very far behind in demanding it. At least as often 
as demanding it, they have opposed it. I submit that 
whatever the method, if any, which the churches were 
commissioned to employ, they were above all com- 
missioned to get results. And I distrust the moral intel- 
ligence of one who can still speak, with no hint of 
urgency, about the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on earth “in God’s time.” With the world as it is—the 
world of individual souls; with our society what it is 
. . . if God’s time is not NOW, there can be no God. The 
most fundamental topic to be discussed is, however, that 
of our attitude to institutions. I had said “the character 
and possibilities of nearly all men are decisively con- 
ditioned by the character of the society in which they 
live. It follows that you cannot change men without 
changing their institutions.” Mr. Pilcher replies that “it 
seems equally true that you cannot change institutions 
without changing men. There has to be a beginning 
somewhere, surely in some individual.” The economic 
interest is basic, as a matter, if not of value, at least of 
brutal irremovable fact. As long as it is governed and 
perverted by a philosophy—most often an unconscious 
philosophy—which is as insane and inhuman as it is anti- 
Christian; and as long as the churches sustain the result- 
ing shambles—a moral even more than an economic 
shambles—what chance have the churches. Of what use 
are they—either to struggling humanity, or to Christ him- 
self? “To whom much is given... ”: I think thet unless 
the churches reform themselves, and at once; unless they 
not only preach but practise that which we all know they 
should, their fate at the judgment to which they profess 
to look forward will be as certain as the contemptuous 
indifference with which they are being visited, and by 
which they will soon be liquidated, in the world of nor- 
mal human beings. 


Louis O’Vander Thomas, Birmingham, Ala., writes: In 
a day in which the churches need advice and leadership 
as never before, it is unfortunate that they must be 
offered such purely negative criticism as that contained 
in R. E. K. Pemberton’s “Ichabod” (June, 1941). His 
opening paragraph is too pessimistic for a stoic, much less 
a follower of Christ. Passing over the inane and irrele- 
vant comments on fornication and drink, we come to the 
burden of the argument. To wit: the defects of the social 
order are due to the churches’ failure to point out and 
correct those defects. In the United States, less than one 
half of the people are professing Christians. One cannot 
force religion and morals on others, yet Mr. Pemberton 
blames the illness of the patient on the doctor, when the 
doctor’s prescription has not yet been followed. Even if 
they were more successful in practising what they preach, 
there is no reason to believe that the churches would be 
flooded with converts. Jesus himself was rejected by 
the vast majority of his hearers. The charge of pre- 
occupation with the individual is at variance with the 
accusation made by Mr. S. Wells Utley, writing on behalf 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. In his 
pamphlet, “The Church and the Economic Order,” Mr. 
Utley condemns the churches for trying to tinker with the 
social order, and recommends that same atomic treatment 
of the individual which Mr. Pemberton excoriates so 
harshly. Granting that neither of these critics is respons- 
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ible for what the other says, it is still hard to reconcile 
such mutually contradictory charges. Because the 
churches do not support the secular order strongly 
enough, Utley and company condemn them; because they 
have not yet succeeded in establishing a social Utopia, 
Pemberton and company condemn them also. Just whom 
on earth are the churches to satisfy? Mr. Pemberton’s 
remedy is just as bad as is his diagnosis of the case. It is 
the very “refusal of responsibility which Christ would 
contemn.” Escape is not the Christian way of solving 
problems. Jesus did not leave the Jewish church. He 
remained within it until the day of his death and tried 
to reform it. Neither did his followers leave it until they 
were forced out. After all, what we know of Christ has 
come to us through the churches. 


-R. B. Y. Scott, Montreal writes: Your contributor, R. E. 
K. Pemberton, has taken the reviewing of Middleton 
Murry’s book as an opportunity to vent his own spleen 
on the churches. Reference to the content of the volume 
is merely incidental to a diatribe so unqualified as to 
throw immediate doubt on the reviewer’s objectivity; “the 
churches are beyond hope,” their “failure is total and 
progressive” (sic), and “to the qualities of the fainéant 
and the hypocrite they add even that of the parasite.” To 
retort in kind would not be in keeping with the church’s 
teaching, though plenty of epithets suggest themselves, 
Mr. Pemberton apparently has allowed an unfortunate 
personal experience to color his thinking with a perman- 
ent hostility, or else his contact with the church has been 
external and slight. The obvious fallacy in his argument 
is that the many thousands of sincere Christians who, as 
he admits, remain in the churches would not be found 
there if the churches had no more value than he has dis- 
covered. If, as he contends, Christians can save Chris- 
tianity only by totally ignoring the churches, it is fair to 
ask for evidence of what has been accomplished by this 
method that is comparable to the “Christian effect” on 
society throughout history of those who have remained 
in the fellowship of the church. One may ask, further, 
whether the failure up till now of democratic institutions 
to produce the full fruits of democracy is an argument 
for the abandonment of democratic institutions? There 
is much more self-criticism within the churches than Mr. 
Pemberton seems to be aware of, but there are also 
values and potentialities which these critics within the 
churches understand but which Mr. Pemberton treats with 
the easy disdain of one who knows nothing of them. The 
failure of the churches measured by the standard of Christ 
is real enough, but it is far from total. Anyone who 
honestly thinks it is total either does not know the facts, 
or is interpreting that standard to suit himself. 


E. M. Cook, Foxboro, Ont., writes: I am a subscriber to 
the Forum and an appreciative reader. I could read it ata 
library but I feel that there is a need for such a journal 
and to maintain my self-respect I pay my $2. I have never 
protested to you about anything I have read thus far for 
I realize that the journal is intended for a constituency 
that includes other tastes besides mine. I may be dull 
or something of a prude but I admit that I fail to see the 
point or purpose for such a story as “Night in Muskoka” 
in the July number. Apart from the murder the rest of 
it is too often before us these days but we do not associate 
it as a rule with persons capable of or worthy of writing 
for the Canadian Forum. I fail to see what it adds to the 
contents of this number or the reputation of the Forum. 
For all the rest, thank you. 
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Symbolisms 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS: Thomas Mann; Ryerson 
Press (Random House); pp. 196; $2.50. 


F THIS BOOK had appeared anonymously, most critics 

would find little to say about it. ‘A smoothly written 
novelette,’ ‘charmingly simple style,’ ‘a sophisticated 
telling of a macabre legend of India.’ Some would find 
the philosophical comment adroit and pertinent; others 
banal and fuzzy. A few would discover symbolisms; 
most would agree that the psychological subtleties of 
the theme were neatly explored. It is doubtful, however, 
if more than one or two would venture to suggest a not 
very healthful influence on the new writer from Thomas 
Mann. THE TRANSPOSED HEADS would be reviewed 
rapidly and forgotten almost as quickly. 

For, the publishers to the contrary, there is here little 
of the profundity and learning and none of the grandeur 
and passion of the great Mann novels. Nor, even as a 
novelette, can it be easily compared with the author’s 
early masterpieces in that genre. Unlike DEATH IN 
VENICE it is dilute in narrative essence and hazy in 
background, being little more than a sardonic Indic 
legend expanded by a writer who has learned only to 
float gracefully on the surface of India’s deep pools of 
mysticism and religious tradition. Set beside TONIO 
KROGER or even MARIO THE MAGICIAN it is conspicu- 
ously lacking in warmth and reality. 

The story has been retold too often by reviewers. It 
might be described narrowly as an exemplum of the sin of 
psychological androgamy. Sita of the beautiful hips 
loves her husband’s head and his friend’s body. When 
the gods create the opportunity, she puts the husband- 
head on the friend-body, with remarkable and, in the 
long run, ruinous results for all three, or is it all five? 
There is also enough, if not, too much, sad and gentle 
commentary upon the inevitable dialectics of life by an 
author who knows how to steer the winding course be- 
tween the solemn and the grotesque even when he has 
chosen to set out for a short sail in a very small craft. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE: John Steinbeck; Viking 
Press (Macmillan); pp. 143; $3.00. 


T ISN’T EASY to say in a word who is the author of 

this volume. It is made up of one hundred and thirty- 
six photographs from a not yet released motion picture 
directed by Herbert Kline, depicting life in a Mexican 
village and bearing the same name as the book, along 
with story or letter-press by John Steinbeck. 

Thus the authorship is mixed, but the book will prob- 
ably rank as another Steinbeck, because Steinbeck is the 
contributor we are most likely to be curious about. Those 
who know Steinbeck well enough are eager to know in 
what direction he is travelling as a socialist or leftish 
writer. Has he withdrawn or come further into the open? 
Is he becoming more modern or less? 

The book leaves you in this respect where you were 
before. Reading and looking at its pages the whole thing 
seems at first a bit romantic and makes you suspect Stein- 
beck of yielding once more to his weaker tendencies. The 
plot turns on a clash between superstition—in the form 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


of the local wise woman who “cures” children with 
charms—and emancipation—represented by the progress- 
ive young Mexicans who believe in modern medicine. 
It all seems not quite contemporary, since this is not, for 
us, an acute phase of the social problem. On the whole— 
except for holes and corners—modern medicine has won 
out. 


Nevertheless the final impression of the book is more 
actual than its plot suggests. The struggle with the wise 
woman becomes symbolical of all the struggle and it is 
made very real by being concentrated in one person— 
Juan Diego, who leaves the village for the first time and 
goes to the city and sees for himself. It is above all this 
“concreteness” which seems to pull the book over into 
today. It remains to be seen whether the film will bear 
out the impression. Certainly the book gives it strongly. 


“Changes in people are never quick. But the 
boys from the villages are being given a chance 
by a nation that believes in them. From the gov- 
ernment schools the boys and girls from the vill- 
ages will carry knowledge back to their own 
people, Juan Diego. 

“And the change will come, is coming; the long 
climb out of darkness. Already the people are 
learning, changing their lives, learning, work- 
ing, living in new ways. 

“The change will come, is coming, as surely as 
there are thousands of Juan Diegos in the villages 
of Mexico. 

“And the boy said, ‘I am Juan Diego’.” 


This is the end of the script and it accords well with 
the preface which says, “A great many documentary films 
have used the generalized method, that is, the showing of 
a condition or an event as it affects a group of people 
The audience can then have a personalized reaction from 
imagining one member of that group. I have felt that 
this is the more difficult observation from the audience’s 
viewpoint. It means very little to know that a million 
Chinese are starving unless you know one Chinese who 
is starving. In ‘The Forgotten Village’ we reversed the 
usual process. Our story is centred on one small family 
in one small village.” 


Remembering his use of the Joad family in “The Grapes 
of Wrath” it begins to look, after all, as if Steinbeck had 
had a major hand in the book—and the film too. 

BARKER FAIRLEY 


LA INVENCION DE MOREL: Adolfo Bioy Casares, 
Editorial Losada S.A., Buenos Aires, 1940. 


O REPRODUCE not only the bodies but also the 

minds of people, to collect up all the thought-waves 
scattered throughout the universe, such was the purpose 
of “La Invencion de Morel,” (Morel’s invention). 

The novelist, Adolfo Bioy Casares, takes us to a desert 
island with an escaped convict. The convict—and nar- 
rator—discovers a porcelain palace full of machinery in a 
world of people who eat, sleep, dance and swim, but who 
seem neither to hear nor to see him. With Faustine he 
falls in love. Of Morel, the leader, he becomes insanely 
jealous. 
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He spies on a secret meeting between Faustine, Morel 
and two others. He discovers that Morel is the inventor 
of the fantastic machinery. 

“Distance,” explains Morel to his three friends, “dis- 
tance can be measured either in time or space. With 
television you can see, with the radio you can hear a per- 
son thousands of miles away. With my machine you can 
also reproduce the person’s sense of taste, smell and touch. 
Their image is in front of you, in the same room with 
you, talking to you, listening to you, in short, living, for 
you have reproduced all five physical senses.” 

“What of his mind?” 

“You excite people’s minds by talking to them, arguing 
with them. But you have talked to the image. So it must 
have had a mind to answer you. You have reproduced 
not only the body but also the mind of the person on the 
other side of the world.” 

“Nothing dies. Somewhere in the universe are the 
vibrations caused by the thoughts and voices of great 
minds. My machine can pick up these vibrations and 
reproduce them. You won’t have to read comments on 
philosophy. You will be able to argue with philosophers 
out of the past, not fill your minds with a clutter of 
critiques. 

“IT am recording our lives on this island. But in 
recording us the machine will kill us. We shall cease 
to be men and women and shall become ghosts. For my 
machine is imperfect.” 

“The machine will record and perpetually repeat these 
records of our lives. We shall eat, sleep, dance and swim, 
even think but we shall be without memory.” 

Neither Faustine then, nor Morel nor any of the people 
whom the convict had watched eat, sleep, swim and 
dance were living people. They were dead people. They 
were ghosts. He was jealous of a ghost. He was in love 
with a ghost. Well then, he too would become a ghost. 

He keeps a diary. 

We read of his discovery of the secret of the machine, 
of his longing for normal living, for his country, of his 
desire to reach truth through the ecstasy of love, through 
contemplation and death. 

A convict thrown into a world of ghosts by human 
indifference. 

Adolpho Bioy Casares is often cynical. 
his strange fantasy light and fascinating. 

JOSEPHINE HAMBLETON 


But he keeps 


Haworth and Arden 


WEB OF CHILDHOOD: Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford; 
Columbia University Press; pp. 293; $3.50 (U-.S.). 


HE BRONTES’ WEB OF CHILDHOOD is a most 
exciting and surprising addition to our knowledge of 
the children of Haworth Parsonage. With the exception 
of Shakespeare few other English writers have had the 
microscopic attention that has been paid to Charlotte and 
Emily, and further examination of their lives and works 
might be expected to contribute little besides to the glut 
of the market. But Miss Ratchford has traced some 
hitherto ignored clues and in the course of her deductions 
has uncovered not only some good reading but some very 
important source material. It is definitely not a paper- 
chase pour le sport as so many projects of this kind 
usually are. 
While she was preparing her biography Mrs. Gaskell 
mentioned having in her possession a number of odd and 
difficult to decipher manuscript volumes. She evidently 
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considered them valueless for the purposes of her study; 
and later biographers and critics only referred to them 
splenetically as cryptic nonsense. With all this material 
available, however, in the Bronte collections at the 
University of Texas library, Miss Ratchford with great 
patience, sensitivity and skill has pieced together the 
imaginative history of the Bronte children’s private 
worlds. The discovery and exploration of this dream 
geography and history not only reveal whence stem the 
plots and moods of Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights 
but puts in print the only really articulate account of the 
grotesquely logical inner life of childhood. From 1829 to 
1845 Charlotte, Branwell, Emily and Anne industriously 
conceived, mapped, peopled, bound in minute hand 
printed books the countries of the Glass Town Confed- 
eracy, Angria, Gondal, Gaaldine. Branwell was _ the 
cartographer and planned and led the battles in the prim- 
itive days of these histories. But as the children grew 
older the powerful, romantic imaginations of Charlotte 
and Emily took over and Branwell’s influence declined. 
For this reason Miss Ratchford, possibly unfairly, dis- 
misses Branwell as of little importance in this genius- 
ridden family. 

Miss Ratchford has arrived at several extremely valu- 
able conclusions the validity of which seems self-evident. 
Life in Haworth Parsonage was not the bleak tedium of 
the biographies, it was warm and golden with fantasy. 
Emily’s poems, related to the history of Gondal, fall into 
a sequence hitherto unsuspected. But perhaps the most 
important of the conclusions is the unescapable one that 
the children were never able to break away from the 
worlds they had created. Long after they had grown up 
th® terrible unrealities of Angria and Gondal bemused 
them. They never escaped from the islands. 
ELEANOR GODFREY 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST: G. B. Stern; The 
Macmillan Co.; pp. 396; $3.50. 


S INDICATED on the fly leaf, G. B. Stern’s “Another 

Part of the Forest” is escape literature, but as the 
author is generous, and, in the idiom of Hollywood, gives, 
this section of autobiography makes diverting reading. 
Haunted throughout by the thought that this is not life; 
that the writer is skipping gaily from peak to peak of 
trivia, the reader becomes as absorbed as a child eating 
jam, and continues to the last currant in the bottom of 
the jar. 

“Look thy last on all things lovely, every hour,” she 
quotes from de la Mare. Then, using as skeleton gay gifts 
from her myriad friends, she clothes them with the flesh 
of lively reminiscence, philosophy and much of the humor 
that she has stored up in a rich life. Using the same 
formula as in her “Monogram,” she has, she says, moved 
a tree trunk in her Arden and is now in another part of 
the forest. 

“Irrelevance can charm, but incoherence merely irti- 
tates,” she remarks, being sure that her own irrelevance 
charms. The writing of her first poem, “The Maid o’ the 
Mist,” at midnight, when aged fifteen, her early love 
affairs, and the encounter with the cow on a lonely hilltop 
in Scotland, are moments of delight in a sorry world 
Though she strings off the names of famous friends, H 
G. Wells, Clemence Dane, John van Druten, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Edna Ferber (one of whose lace and satin 
doilies she claims to have eaten under the hazy impression 
that it was part of the dessert), Noel Coward, and so 0M, 








she gives us little of these people to remember. 
The most serious note in the book is her tribute to the 
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late Neil Lyons, an English writer practically unknown 
to Canadians (possibly because his early career as a 
doctor to London’s poor had turned him socialist). 
“Already, gentle reader, I am feeling ungentle towards 
you for saying you have never heard of Neil Lyons. . 

I intended to write these pages in mellow appreciation 
of him; they have come out instead as a savage, bewil- 
dered protest against the convention that adversity 
ennobles and dignifies . . Nobody reads what he has 
written now; but men and women all over the British 
Isles are behaving so much as he would have written 
about them, with all that gusto, gallantry, fun and good 
sense, that I can hardly bear to think that their most 
human historian is not writing and is not read.” 

For the rest, we are taken to Italy, Scotland, Hollywood, 
New York; we are fed Lucullan feasts; we attend dinners 
of eighty because she “likes either four or eighty;” we are 
wined with discrimination, and we enjoy her collections 
of walking canes, dogs, paper-weights and _ glass-ball 
snowstorms. We learn that most of these were blown 
sky-high by German bombs, and then we recall this from 
Somerset Maugham’s “Moon and Sixpence’—‘“I felt in 
such an existence something amiss. I recognized its social 
values. I saw its ordered happiness, but . there 
seemed to me something alarming in such easy delights.” 

ELEANOR McNAUGHT 


Cha Gheill! Cha Gheill! Cha Gheill! 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY AT KINGSTON: D. D. Calvin; 
Kingston, the Trustees of the University; Toronto, 
Macmillan; pp. 321; $2.50. 


UEEN’S is this year celebrating the completion of its 
first hundred years, and Mr. Calvin’s history of the 
university should certainly rank as one of the major 
events in the celebration. He has combined in just about 
the perfect proportion the pride of the loyal alumnus with 
the critical spirit of the historian of education. The story 
of the long struggle over the claim of Queen’s to share in 
government assistance to higher education would be told 
by a Toronto man from a somewhat different point of 
view, but Mr. Calvin is eminently fair throughout. His 
narrative is successful in making the great figures of 
Queen’s come alive; though it must be admitted that when 
one of your nine ex-principals has been George Monro 
Grant, it is a little difficult for even the most pious 
chronicler to say anything much about the other eight. 
Two or three points stand out very clearly in Mr. 
Calvin’s history. One is the doubt which was in the minds 
of some of Queen’s trustees almost from the beginning as 
to the possibility of building up a real university under 
denominational control, a doubt which led eventually to 
the separation of Queen’s from the church. Another is the 
continued success of Queen’s in drawing financial support 
from her alumni. Other universities marvel at the loyalty 
of Queen’s graduates and find various explanations for 
it, some of them not always complimentary. This volume 
makes it clear that the real secret of the Queen’s spirit 
is that Queen’s men have so often been asked to make 
Sacrifices for their alma mater and have so magnificently 
Tesponded. Other and larger universities might take note 
of this fact. A third point of importance is the claim 
Which Mr. Calvin makes in his conclusion. “Today 
Queen’s is a Canadian university, not a local one. A 
university in a great city inevitably tends to be regional; 
It will draw from its own city its chief support and the 
Majority of its students. (Moreover, most of the members 
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of its board of management will also be drawn from its 
own city—too often from among ‘successful’ men rather 
than from among men who are interested in education.) 
More than half of the students of the University of 
Toronto live in Toronto, and about half of those of McGill 
live in Montreal . . . Only one-ninth of Queen’s students 
(and only a few of the trustees) live in Kingston . . . As 
recently as 1936 . . . Queen’s still drew sixteen percent 
of her students from outside the province of Ontario, as 
against six percent for the University of Toronto . 

Queen’s, then, as a Canadian university, is a part of the 
dominion as a whole, not of one section of it.” F. H. U. 


Pamphlets 


ENERALS AND GENERALSHIP by Sir Archibald 

Wavell is a reprint by Macmillan (pp. 27; 25c) of the 
three lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1939. They 
have received a good deal of publicity, and deservedly. 
The first lecture is on the qualities a general must poss- 
ess, the second on a general’s relation to his troops, and 
the third on the relationship between the commander in 
the field and the politicians at home. They are delight- 
fully written by a man of evident culture, and are full 
of pithy sayings. Here is one from each lecture: 

“It is often said that British war material is un- 

necessarily solid; and the same possibly is apt to 

be true of their generals. But we are certainly 

right to leave a good margin.” 


“A general may succeed for some time in persuad- 
ing his superiors that he is a good commander; he 
will never persuade his army that he is a good 
commander unless he has the real qualities of 
one.” 

“The higher commander who goes to Field Service 
Regulations for tactical guidance inspires about as 
much confidence as the doctor who turns to a 
medical dictionary for his diagnosis.” 


The first of a series of “Live and Learn Books” from 
the Ryerson Press is PARENTS AND DEMOCRACY by 
D. G. Davis (pp. 21; 25c). It is a plea for democratic 
education in early childhood, and advises parents to 
recognize the rights of the child of pre-school age. The 
authors insist upon the importance of early education in 
the home. The plea is no doubt still needed, and the 
emphasis correct; but in child psychology above all 
others generalities are of little interest without concrete 
examples; it is not enough, in other words, to repeat 
Aristotle’s formula of the golden mean. There are few 
concrete examples given here, only a few rules on how 
to educate parents and one solitary illustration. That is 
not enough. 

The interesting series “Behind the Headlines” (Can. 
Assoc. Adult Educ. and C.I.I.A.) provides three further 
numbers (10c). HOW WE GET OUR WORLD NEWS by 
Carlton McNaught is a very useful survey of the different 
news agencies that provide foreign news for Canadian 
papers. The author is anxious to show how the human 
element creeps into the gathering, editing and distributing 
of news. He has here given us a well arranged intro- 
duction to his larger book on the same subject, “Canada 
Gets the News” (Ryerson 1940), and even this brief sum- 
mary provides some useful hints on how to taste news- 
papers rather than swallow them. IF THINE ENEMY 
HUNGER, by Gilbert E. Jackson, falls into three parts. 
The first attempts, realistically enough, to look into the 
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future, to the kind of Europe and Britain that will follow 
a drawn out war, how their great need of restoration will 
require the prolongation of government controls, and 
how they will find it difficult to buy the products of the 
new world. The third part then suggests that it will be 
good economics as well as good Christianity to give them 
our primary products. It is shown that the prospect of 
this might well hasten the fall of Nazi tyranny over the 
occupied territories. The middle part of this pamphlet 
has little connection with this: it discusses the relation of 
debt to prices and national income in Canada after a five 
year war, and seems to favor considerable rises in prices. 
This cannot here be adequately discussed: suffice it to 
say that Mr. Jackson discusses the whole problem in 
terms of money and does not contemplate any fundamental 
change in the financial or economic systems. DYNAMIC 
DEMOCRACY, by Philip Child and John W. Holmes, 
should rather be called The Need for Dynamic Democracy, 
for it is this which the authors argue for. They admire 
what has happened in Britain and truly say that the 
implications of British changes are not realized in this 
country. But as to what Canada needs they do not com- 
mit themselves beyond a suggestion that trade unionism 
be encouraged and that the farmer must be taken into 
account. They say that the only people “likely to know 
what they want are extreme radicals with no love for 
democracy,” which is a disconcerting statement to a 
democratic socialist who thinks he knows pretty well, 
whereas the “extreme radicals” (presumably the com- 
munists) do not seem to know from one week to the 
next. Good as this pamphlet is, it would have been much 
better if the authors had made up their own minds before 
they wrote it. 

There are two new Oxford Pamphlets on Public 
Affairs (Oxford Press, 10c). GERMANY’S NEW ORDER 
by Duncan Wilson examines, as dispassionately as poss- 
ible, the German claim to provide a new politico-economic 
system for Europe. The author points out that this new- 
order propaganda only began after the defeat in the air 
over Britain in September 1940. He analyzes all the 
contradictory promises made in the name of this new 
order and shows that it in fact means the concentration 
of all heavy industry in Germany and the reagriculturi- 
zation of other European countries, thus achieving their 
economic as well as political subjection to Germany. THE 
JEWISH QUESTION is rather a vast subject but Mr. 
James Parkes writes an interesting essay. He denies that 
anti-semitism is a continuing problem, and dates the mod- 
ern variety back to the pogroms of Czarist Russia. He 
examines the problem from the angle of both Jew and 
Gentile and claims for Jewish minorities the right of 
communal organization and religious freedom. 

THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 
(25c) is now in its seventh number. Professor Edgar 
McInnis continues his quarterly commentary from Jan- 
uary to March 1941. How far away those events already 
seem! Yet such a review has a very clarifying effect. 
Mr. McInnis gives a clear picture, filled in with signifi- 
cant detail, but vaguely remembered by most of us. The 
commentary has gained considerably in value as it pro- 
ceeds. It is now purely factual, with the facts brought 
into clear relation to each other. This number starts with 
increasing losses in the Atlantic and ends just before the 
German invasion of Greece. 

FOOD OR FREEDOM by William Agar—America at 
War Series (Farrar Rinehart, 10c) is a reasoned argument 
against the Hoover plan of feeding the occupied terri- 
tories of Europe. It is shown that even in the last war 
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a considerable proportion of the food sent from the States 
to occupied Belgium got into German hands, The author 
argues this would now be even more the Case, and that 
there is no possible distinction between foodstuffs and 
war materials. No government in exile has asked that 
foodstuffs be sent. 

The Public Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C.) has brought out two more good numbers (10c), 
DEFENSE AND THE CONSUMER, by the Institute for 
Public Education, will be of special interest to Canadians, 
for our own problems are very similar. The thesis is 
that defense requirements must have the right of way, 
but that this can be achieved without serious diminution 
of the American standard of living. Concrete illustrations 
are given of the measures taken through the Consumer 
Division of the National Defense Administration. The 
authors explain the special consumer problems created 
by defense measures, and suggest further precautions 
against unnecessary bottlenecks. MAN MEETS JOB by 
Philip S. Broughton is a description of the growth and 
the workings of the U.S. Employment Service from its 
establishment in 1918 through the depression to the pres- 
ent day when it is bearing responsibility in the defense 
program. G. M. A. G, 


Miscellany 


MY AMERICAN DIARY: Sir Walter Citrine; Labour Book 
Service; pp. 353; 75c; (Routledge edition 5/). 
UBLISHERS ought not to persuade public characters 
to publish the diaries of their travels. It just is not 

fair. The best parts of such diaries (assuming them to 

exist) obviously cannot be printed for years; and the rest 
is apt to degenerate into time-tables, lists of places, per- 
sons, hotels, etc. Only very exceptional writers can make 
such trivialities into interesting reading. Sir Walter 

Citrine is not one of them; and small blame to hin, 

though he should have had enough sense of humor to cut 

out both the slight upsets to his health and the rather 
fulsome compliments showered upon him after his 
speeches. 

Besides, he labors here under other disadvantages: he 
travelled too fast, and, coming over as secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress to the 1940 A. F. of L. convention 
at New Orleans, he inevitably moved and spoke in a haze 
of deep emotional sympathy. Those are heavy handicaps. 

The most interesting parts of the book are those all too 
rare occasions when he drops the diary form and discusses 
American production and related problems; the text of 
his speech at the A. F. of L. convention, and the last 
chapter, written after his return to England, on trade 
unionism in North America. This is a straightforward 
statement of the essential function of the trades unions 
in a democratic society, the urgent need for union recog- 
nition and for collective bargaining. It is also a straight 
condemnation of company unionism in all its forms. I 
is a pity that during his three months on this continent 
he should have failed to make contact with C.I.O. leaders; 
perhaps he should have tried harder. 

There are a few good interviews, particularly that with 
Mayor La Guardia. There is also a meeting with Mac 
kenzie King reading “with deep fervor some extracts 
from the memoirs of his grandfather.” G. M. A. GRUBE 
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SEA POWER AND BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1783- 
1820: Gerald Graham; Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; pp. xiii, 302; $3.50. 


HE NAVIGATION LAWS of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as an attempt to produce a closely 
integrated commercial empire, were not as effective, says 
Professor Graham, as free trade and industrialism in the 
nineteenth century, which produced a unity based on trade 


connections and investment rather than on political © 


dependence. After 1783 the new United States provided a 
factor which disrupted the theory of the old mercantile 
system. In principle the U.S.A. was a foreign country 
and its shipping should not be admitted to British colonial 
ports. In practice the British North American colonies 
and the British West Indies islands both depended on 
American supplies, and their close commercial relations 
were increased by the events of the European wars which 
broke out ten years after American independence had 
been established and which went on till 1815. Professor 
Graham’s book is a detailed study of all these develop- 
ments. He shows how modifications in the navigation 
system had to be made from time to time, how settlement 
in Newfoundland destroyed the character of the fisheries 
there as a “nursery” for the royal navy, how the wars 
affected the fortunes of trade in the maritime colonies 
and in inland Canada. By the 1820’s the rise of the 
British manufacturing classes was producing a new mental 
atmosphere in England. Manufacturers argued that the 
prosperity of British shipping depended on British indus- 
trial supremacy rather than on legislative restrictions, 
and the stage for the final downfall of the navigation laws 
was set. This is a book for scholars rather than for the 
general public, but in view .of the importance of new 
developments in Canadian-American relations it has a 
special relevance at the present time. F. H. U. 


FARMERS AIR THEIR PROBLEMS: Neil M. Morrison; 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education, Tor- 
onto, 1941; 10 cents; (Food for Thought series, No. 16). 


(7 ARMERS AIR THEIR PROBLEMS” is an account of 
the Farm Radio Forum series put on by the CBC 
in the early months of this year, with the collaboration 
of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. It 
describes in sufficiently readable form a technique of 
democratic adult education with which this country had 
been unfamiliar. The essence of this technique is the 
formation of small local groups both to listen to a broad- 
cast and to discuss it, with the aid of pamphlets and other 
discussion material made available by one of the sponsor- 
ing organizations. There is no doubt that a valuable 
beginning has been made. It is equally beyond doubt 
that it would be unreasonable to expect the CBC to pro- 
mote a fully frank facing of the eastern farmer’s most 
crucial problem. Let it be added, however, that the 
Series represents a genuine attempt to get farmers together 
for discussion of difficulties: and that is much—or may 
become much. If it is repeated, it is likely to lead to 
further and spontaneous developments. For discussion 
at these forums was not always carried on in an atmo- 
Sphere of urbanity and economic orthodoxy; and 11 p.m., 
the hour of “official adjournment”—why should there be 
an “official adjournment”?—was often long forgotten 
before the participants dispersed in the small hours. 
R. E. K. P. 
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ECONOMIC DEFENSE OF LATIN AMERICA: Percy W. 
Bidwell; Boston, World Peace Foundation; pp. 96; 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


HIS IS number 3 in the admirable series of booklets, 

America Looks Ahead, of which Professor Frank 
Scott’s discussion of Canadian-American relations was 
number 2. Mr. Bidwell gives a clear, concise survey of 
the economic position of Latin America in relation to the 
United States and Europe. He is inclined to be sceptical 
about the lurid tales which have been drifting northward 
concerning Nazi penetration, but he is equally sceptical 
about the short-time possibilities of organizing the Latin 
American economy so as to make it complementary to 
that of North America. He points out how closely con- 
nected are the states south of the bulge with Europe. He 
shows that the production of such South American com- 
modities as might be absorbed by the United States can- 
not easily or quickly be expanded, while those com- 
modities of which there is a large surplus happen usually 
to be commodities in which North America also has a 
large surplus. A hemispheric economy is therefore a 
dream which is not likely to be realized. Since all 
recent schemes for the economic defense of the western 
hemisphere spring from the fear of a German victory in 
Europe, and since his analysis leads him to believe that an 
independent western-hemisphere economy is not attain- 
able, Mr. Bidwell concludes that the best kind of defense 
is to make sure that Germany does not win the war. If 
Britain wins, American trade with Europe will be able to 
be carried on without these troublesome questions of 
political and ideological subordination arising. F. H. U. 


THE SHADOW OF THE ARROW: Dr. Margaret Long; 
Caxton; pp. 310; $3.50 (U.S.). 


ESPITE its informal, very personal style, The 

Shadow of the Arrow tells a story of almost chilling 
horror. Dr. Long determined some years ago to trace the 
routes taken by the ’fortyniners through Death Valley, 
using the maps and reminiscences they had left. This 
sad journey, made one winter almost a hundred years 
ago by men, women and children utterly unacquainted 
with the country, illustrates once again the extraordinary 
courage and toughness of ordinary people. These pion- 
eers, in a hurry to take part in the California boom, 
decided upon an illusory shortcut rather than take the 
roundabout Old Spanish Trail. They found and gave its 
name to the long torture of Death Valley. Many died, 
all suffered unbelievably. 


Dr. Long follows their trail by seeking the occasional 
springs they mention finding. But she takes time out to 
tell us many interesting details of the region. She 
explores ghost towns, tells the stories of lost lodes, gives 
small sketches of desert rats. But the insatiable dry heat 
of Death Valley looms over all. We learn that in its 
summer wastes men have been found dead lying beside 
half full canteens. The thirst compelled by the dehydra- 
tion made them kill themselves by waterlogging. The 
Shadow of the Arrow is a worthy addition to our knowl- 
edge of pioneer history. It would have been more read- 
able had it been organized so that the source material 
preceded Dr. Long’s personal explorations. As it is, a 
number of references in Part I are confusing until Part II 
is read. E. G. 
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A REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 
OUTLOOK AT THE CLOSE OF 1940: P. C. Arm- 
strong; Fort Erie, Review Company; pp. 167; paper, 
$1.00. 


HIS LITTLE BOOK by the well known C.P.R. pub- 

licity man contains a curious collection of topics 
which in sum total may be presumed to give us Mr. 
Armstrong’s philosophy of life. It begins with a 
destructive analysis of the claims of economics to be a 
science; it is “little more than the airing of opinions by 
students.” Then follows an analysis of laissez-faire 
theories as against those of a planned economy, which, as 
one would expect, demonstrates that planning is not a 
good thing. After that comes a demand for complete 
planning in order to win our war effort. As for after the 
war, Mr. Armstrong, if I understand him aright, seems to 
have made the best of all possible worlds. He wants 
freer trade and less nationalistic policies than have pre- 
vailed in the past (what about the C.M.A.?). He is not 
repelled by the idea of the United States replacing Britain 
as the metropolitan nation of the English-speaking race, 
but finds it unnecessary to devote any space to the heresy 
that Canada can extricate herself from economic relations 
with Britain and become part of a hemispheric economy 
of the Americas. In fact, what civilization needs is an 
English-speaking empire in which the English-speaking 
nations all participate as metropolitan powers, exchanging 
the most advanced type of goods and services for the raw 
materials of that portion of the world which is included 
in their economic system. But this will not be an empire 
at all, being based on a new concept of internationalism. 
At this point I lost track of Mr. Armstrong’s ideas com- 


pletely, but gathered that everything will come out all 
right so long as the socialists don’t get control of things, 
and the C.N.R. is put in its proper place. F. H.U. 


MORE FARMERS FOR WESTERN CANADA: Andrew 
Stewart; The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1941; 25 cents; 
(Contemporary Affairs Pamphlets, No. 9). 


M® STEWART offers an admirably objective survey 
of the possibilities of agricultural expansion in the 
west. His pamphlet considers such topics as available 
land, the effect of the war, the possibilities of irrigation, 
the problem of subsistence-farming, the non-agricultural 
conditions of expansion, and others. The only obvious 
omission is the failure to discuss the problem of mixed 
farming, except to the slight extent to which it is related 
to peasant-settlements. The pamphlet should be studied 
by all who have any interest in our greatest industry. 
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